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A^veek-long  summer  adventure 
in  the  classroom  for  you, 
your  family  and  your  friends 

•  Two  courses,  designed  especially  for  the 
program,  taught  by  Brown  faculty  members; 

How  Free  are  we  . . .  Really? 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  individual  and 
political  freedom  in  America  now  and  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  Art  of  our  Environments 

A  series  of  learning  projects  in  the  arts 
designed  for  individual  participation. 

•An  educational  and  recreational  program  for 
children  of  participants,  8-15  years  old 
(if  enough  interest  is  expressed). 

•A  room  in  the  dorm  and  a  chance  to  return  to 
the  campus,  plus  use  of  the  tennis  courts 
and  the  new  swimming  pool. 

•  Fees:  $325  per  couple 

$175  per  single 

$160  per  child  (8-15  years  old) 

$  80  per  Brown  student  with  parent 

$130  per  non-resident 

•Additional  information  will  be  mailed  in 
early  February. 

•  To  reserve  a  space :  Send  $50  per  person 
deposit  with  your  name  and  address  to 
Sallie  K.  Riggs,  Box  1920,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912.  (Make  your 
check  payable  to  Brown  University.  Deposit 
is  non-refundable  after  May  25.)  Preliminary 
registration  deadline  is  April  1. 

BroM^n  University's 

Summer  of  73 

Sunday  June  24  to  Saturday  June  30 


Summer  of  '73  is  a 

program  in  Brown  University's 

Continuing  College 
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Under  the  Elms 


By  the  Editors 


Medical  curriculum  to  be  a  'blend' 


When  the  faculty  approved  the 
M.D.  program  last  March,  it  stipulated 
in  its  vote  that  a  committee  of  faculty 
and  students  be  established  to  "develop 
both  a  pre-baccalaureate  and  post- 
baccalaureate  curriculum  in  medical 
education"  leading  to  the  M.D. 

"The  curriculum  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged/' the  resolution  said,  that  it 
"reflects  our  appreciatiori  that  the  ulti- 
mate concern  of  medicine  is  with  the 
well-being  of  the  human  individual  in 
the  fullest  sense  and  with  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  the  human  com- 
munity. The  curriculum  must  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  broader  medical 


education  which  doctors  must  have  if 
they  are  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
humanistic  approach  to  medicine  by 
studies  providing  an  understanding  of, 
and  sensitivity  to,  the  broadest  aspects  of 
human  experience  in  its  personal  and 
social  dimensions.  .  .  ." 

The  resolution  also  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  providing  "extensive"  train- 
ing in  the  fields  of  community  medicine, 
preventive  medicine,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  health  services. 

At  the  December  faculty  meeting. 
Academic  Affairs  Dean  Jacqueline  Matt- 
feld,  who  had  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee,  presented  a  summary 


of  the  recommendations  which,  if  ap( 
proved,  will  provide  a  blend  of  tradi- 
tional and  experimental  medical  educi 
tion. 

The  committee  recommended  thii 
the  medical  program  consist  of  a  four 
year  period  of  formal  medical  educatii 
which  may  be  entered  by  any  of  thre 
undergraduate  routes. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  regular 
pre-medical  program  of  four-year  um 
graduate  education  completed  either 
Brown  or  at  another  educational  insti 
tion.  "Such  a  program,"  the  committi 
said,  "prepares  the  student  for  formal 
medical  education  at  a  four-year  medi 


5(Ool  by  means  of  the  traditional  un- 
digraduate  experience  in  which  the 
aiiission  requirements  of  a  medical 
scool  are  met  by  certain  designated 
ccrses." 

Approximately  half  of  each  class  in 
\i  medical  school  would  enter  by  this 
K.te  and  would  be  selected  from  the 
n  ional  pool  of  applicants,  which  would 
iiiude  those  Brown  students  not  en- 
iied  in  the  experimental  programs 
9  posed  by  the  committee. 

The  other  half  of  the  medical  stu- 
ii  ts  would  enter  the  program  by  one  of 
■  '0  other  routes  proposed  by  the 

::ttee:  integrated  graduate-under- 
^liuate  experimental  programs  in 
A  ch  a  student  may  be  admitted  as  a 
r  hman  undergraduate  and  complete 
i;  M.D.  degree  in  seven  or  eight  years. 
f|  The  committee  called  the  first  of 
;1-  two  integrated  programs  the  "Medi- 
jii;-5cience  Option."  It  is  designed  for 
Icents  who  seek  intensive  experience 
ihe  natural  and  biological  sciences — 
rio  wish  ...  to  combine  the  qualifica- 
i  is  of  an  excellent  practicing  physician 
(1  those  of  a  rigorously  trained  scien- 
i  .  .  ."  Its  requirements  incorporate 
se  of  the  present  Master  of  Medical 
ence  Program  at  the  University,  and 
dents  who  select  this  option  will  be 
iired  to  write  a  master's  thesis  based 
3riginal  research.  Students  who  com- 
e  this  program  will  receive  both  the 
A.S.  and  the  M.D.  degrees. 
The  second  experimental  program  is 
id  the  "Medical-Humanities  Option" 
is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
sue  intensive  interdisciplinary  studies 
tudies  emphasizing  the  humanistic 

|:iphnes  as  they  relate  to  medicine. 
)se  who  select  this  option  will  not  be 
uired  to  do  laboratory  research  but 
n;t  complete  an  honors  thesis  in  their 
in  of  undergraduate  concentration. 

"Both  of  these  two  integrated,  ex- 
himental  curricula,"  the  committee 
icl,  "bring  into  the  undergraduate  pro- 
jims  graduate  elements  of  the  educa- 
i  1  of  a  physician  and  provide  elective 
fce  throughout  the  graduate  years  for 
\k  in  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
aes  normally  restricted  to  the  prepara- 
C'  pre-medical  programs  of  students 
>  nning  to  become  physicians.  The 
tilementation  of  both  programs  will 
Irefore  require  substantial  cooperation 
Jween  the  medical  and  non-medical 
•ijlty  at  every  level  and  in  all  areas. 


including  admissions,  curricular  plan- 
ning, and  student  counseling." 

The  committee  approached  the 
seven-year  programs  with  some  caution. 
Dean  Mattfeld  said.  "The  diversity  of 
views  on  this  question,  expressed  by  both 
members  and  guests  of  the  committee, 
indicate  that  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, the  benefits  and  costs  of  a 
unified  (seven-year)  medical  curriculum 
have  not  been  firmly  established.  For 
this  reason,  the  committee  views  the 
unified  programs  as  experimental.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  traditional  and  ex- 
perimental formats  within  the  Brown 
program  provides  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  these  distinct  approaches  to 
medical  education." 

A  paragraph  of  the  committee's  re- 
port perhaps  best  sums  up  its  approach: 
"It  seemed  clear  that  one  of  the  most 
useful  functions  Brown's  program  could 
perform  would  be  to  experiment  with  a 
variety  of  methods  and  systematically 
examine  the  results.  Brown  has  an  op- 
portunity to  play  a  major  role  in  devis- 
ing innovative  programs  and  evaluating 
their  effects." 

Pierre  Galletti  named 
medical  vice  president 

Once  the  Corporation  authorized 
the  concept  of  a  medical  school  last 
spring,  two  questions  remained:  how  do 
you  fund  it  and  who  do  you  get  to  run 
it?  Both  questions  were  answered  in 
December  with  the  kick-off  of  a  $20 
million  medical  school  fund  campaign 
(see  next  story)  and  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Pierre  M.  Galletti  as  top  administra- 
tive officer  in  the  University's  new  medi- 
cal program. 

Dr.  Galletti  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Biological  and  Medical 
Sciences  at  Brown  since  1968.  The  man 
whom  the  University  selected  to — in 
President  Hornig's  words — "put  it  all 
together  and  translate  the  planning  into 
action"  will  now  carry  the  title  of  Uni- 
versity Vice-President  (Biology  and 
Medicine). 

A  native  of  Switzerland,  Dr.  Galletti 
will  be  directly  responsible  for  all  as- 
pects of  medical  education  at  Brown.  He 
will  work  with  all  of  the  affiliated  hos- 
pitals in  developing  the  community 
medical  program,  will  attempt  to  obtain 
financial  support  for  the  program,  and 
will  develop  the  clinical  curriculum. 


Eventually,  Dr.  Galletti  will  oversee  in- 
ternship and  residency  programs  in  the 
hospitals  and  develop  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Brown  medical  program  and 
community  health  services. 

As  the  new  year  started.  Dr.  Gal- 
letti's  most  urgent  task  was  to  assemble 
the  key  administrative  staff  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities.  The 
major  positions  to  be  filled  include  dean 
of  the  Division  of  Biological  and  Medical 
Sciences  (the  position  he  vacated),  dean 
of  clinical  affairs,  and  associate  vice- 
president  for  hospital  affairs. 

The  assignment  is  a  formidable  one. 
The  new  program  must  be  in  working 
order  as  soon  as  possible  because  the 
first  students  to  enroll  in  the  new  M.D. 
program  will  be  admitted  next  fall.  The 
first  M.D.  degrees  will  be  granted  in 
June  of  1975. 

Commenting  on  Dr.  Galletti's  pro- 
motion. President  Hornig  said:  "Not 
only  did  Dr.  Galletti  provide  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Division  of  Biological  and 
Medical  Sciences  and  oversee  Brown's 
six-year  medical  sciences  program,  but 
he  also  did  a  brilliant  job  working  with 
the  hospitals,  the  medical  profession,  the 
University  faculty,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity to  make  a  medical  school  at 
Brown  a  reality." 

After  receiving  his  B.A.  in  1945 
from  the  College  of  St.  Maurice,  Switzer- 
land, Dr.  Galletti  earned  his  M.D.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland  in  1951  and 
1954,  respectively. 

He  served  as  instructor  in  physiol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Lausanne  from 
1952  to  1954,  when  he  left  to  become 
a  resident  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Zurich.  During  1957  and  1958  he  was 
a  research  fellow  at  the  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
Hospital,  in  Los  Angeles.  From  1958  to 
1967,  Dr.  Galletti  was  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity, where  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  division  of  biological  and  medical 
sciences. 

In  his  six  years  at  Brown,  Dr. 
Galletti's  research  interests  have  in- 
cluded the  design  of  artificial  lungs  and 
kidneys  and  mechanisms  of  resuscitation. 
He  is  a  member  of  eight  professional 
societies,  has  served  as  editor  of  three 
professional  journals,  and  has  authored 
more  than  60  professional  papers  in  his 
specialities. 


Campaign  opens  for 
medical  school  funds 

Brown  needs  $20  million  to  operate 
its  new  medical  school,  and  a  campaign 
to  raise  $14  million  of  that  sum  (it  is  ex- 
pected that  $6  million  will  come  from 
government  sources)  was  launched  with 
a  dinner  in  late  November. 

Clarke  Simonds,  a  Yale  man  who  is 
senior  vice-president  of  G.  H.  Walker  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Providence,  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  campaign,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  Brown  seeks  to  raise  the 
funds  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  Of  the 
total  of  $20  million  needed,  $10  million 
will  be  used  for  endowment  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  operating  expenses. 

Rhode  Island  is  fortunate,  Simonds 
said,  because  while  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  have  each  spent  more  than 
$100  million  on  new  medical  schools  not 
yet  completed.  Brown  "can  develop  one 
of  the  greatest  medical  schools  in  the 
country"  by  raising  $14  million.  This  is 
possible,  he  said,  because  so  much  of  the 
groundwork  has  already  been  laid  in 
terms  of  the  Brown  medical  sciences  pro- 
gram, faculty,  facilities,  and  affiliated 
hospital  programs. 

Simonds  said  the  University  had  de- 
cided not  to  make  a  grass-roots  cam- 
paign but  rather  would  "go  for  the  high 
return"  by  soliciting  corporate  money. 
The  campaign  will  be  "very  short,  very 
selective"  and  will  end  next  June.  Brown 
hopes  to  raise  from  $3-  to  $5  million  in 
Rhode  Island,  he  said,  adding  that  to  win 
support  from  foundations,  it  is  "critical" 
to  do  well  locally. 

He  then  announced  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  already  received  pledges  of  more 
than  $1  million. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  dinner 
was  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Plimpton,  former 
president  of  Amherst  College  and  now 
president  of  the  Downstate  Medical  Cen- 
ter of  the  State  University  of  New  York. 
He  said  Brown  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  reform  medical  education  in  the 
United  States. 

"You  have  got  to  do  this  better  than 
it  has  been  done  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States  or  else  you  will  wind  up 
with  nothing  but  another  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital-Harvard  Medical  School 
complex  .  .  .  and  that's  not  good  enough 
anymore,"  he  said.  Such  prestigious 


schools  and  centers  are  in  trouble  be- 
cause they've  "all  been  criticized  as  in- 
adequate." 

The  Brown  medical  school,  Dr. 
Plimpton  said,  should  lead  the  way  to 
the  establishment  of  a  community-based 
medical  care  delivery  system  and  toward 
development  of  family  physicians  who 
will  specialize  in  basic  health  care  that  is 
patient-oriented  rather  than  physician- 
oriented.  "It's  amazing,"  he  said,  "how 
long  the  medical  fraternity  has  main- 
tained the  kind  of  control  (over  health 
care)  that  makes  the  Egyptian  dynasties 
look  like  participatory  democracies." 

The  American  health  care  delivery 
system  is  a  failure,  Dr.  Plimpton  said,  and 
"we're  all  looking  to  Rhode  Island  for 
some  clues  on  the  new  methods  needed 
to  improve  it  and  get  us  out  of  this 
mess." 

Leon  Cooper:  New  research 
in  the  physiology  of  memory 

Scientists  traditionally  are  reluctant 
to  talk  about  research  that  is  in  the 
initial  stage.  That's  why  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  Dr.  Leon  F.  Cooper  {BAM,  No- 
vember) gave  a  mystical  smile — and 
nothing  more — when  someone  asked  him 
what  he  planned  to  do  for  an  encore. 

But  Selig  Greenberg  '27,  the  na- 
tionally known  medical  affairs  writer  for 
The  Providence  journal-Bulletin,  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  Professor 


Cooper  and  reported  on  his  new  area  c 
research  in  an  obscure  field  in  the  reali 
of  human  biology.  ; 

What  Dr.  Cooper  and  six  associatj 
have  been  seeking  for  better  than  a  ye 
is  the  answer  to  the  question  of  where 
memory  is  stored  and  how  it  operates 

Without  wishing  to  discuss  the  m 
ter  extensively.  Dr.  Cooper  did  say  tha 
he  and  his  collaborators  have  been  ex- 
ploring "what  seem  like  interesting  co: 
jectures  not  inconsistent  with  known 
physiology  on  how  memory  and  the 
closely  related  phenomenon  of  learnin; 
are  organized." 

Dr.  Cooper  emphasized  that  the 
physiology  of  memory  is  a  highly  spec 
ulative  and  still  unresolved  area.  He 
added  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
working  with  various  conjectures  and 
exploring  the  properties  of  these  assun 
tions  mathematically. 

"Once  we  have  the  mathematics  i 
mind,"  he  told  Greenberg,  "we  know 
that  a  physical  model  can  be  construct 
and  the  process  can  be  simulated  on  a 
computer.  We  would  be  very  pleased  i 
from  our  work  could  arise  certain  as- 
sumptions which  could  be  checked  ex- 
perimentally in  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  not  only  on  animals  b 
also  on  humans." 

The  eyes  of  the  42-year-old  Nobe 
Laureate  twinkled  when  he  was  asked 
how  a  theoretical  physicist  happened  t 
find  himself  engaged  in  biological  re- 


Princesses  Christina  of  Sweden  and  Margareta  of  Denmark  applaud  after  Prof. 
Leon  Cooper  receives  the  Nobel  Prize  from  Crown-Prince  Carl  Custav  of  Sweden. 


larch.  He  confessed  that  he  had  always 
•en  interested  in  biological  questions 
id  said  that  when  he  was  in  high  school 
!  did  biological  experiments,  once 
"•eeding  certain  strains  of  bacteria  that 
ere  resistent  to  penicillin. 

"When  I  see  a  scientific  problem 
at  seems  interesting  and  amenable  to 
,'ailable  scientific  techniques,  I  may 
ant  to  explore  it,"  he  said.  "The  reason 
V  t:olleagues  and  I  began  to  drift  in 
is  direction  is  that  some  ideas  worth 
■  ploring  suggested  themselves  with  a 
nance  of  discovering  something." 

Dr.  Cooper  admitted  that  many  sci- 
utists  are  currently  exploring  the  physi- 
lOgy  of  memory.  He  also  acknowledged 
•at  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the 
;  bject.  "Our  approach  isn't  completely 
ifferent,"  he  said,  "but  it  does  have 
irtain  original  elements.  After  all,  we 
Duldn't  work  on  this  for  a  long  time 
ithout  the  expectation  of  some  results." 

Working  with  Dr.  Cooper  on  the 
iperiment  are  Dr.  Walter  F.  Freiberger, 
ofessor  of  applied  mathematics;  Dr. 
'larles  Elbaum,  professor  of  physics;  Dr. 
If  Grenander,  professor  of  probability 
.id  statistics;  Dr.  Henry  Kucera,  profes- 
r  of  Slavic  languages  and  linguistics; 
enashe  Nass,  a  graduate  student;  and 
r.  James  Anderson  of  Rockefeller  Uni- 
rsity.  Later,  Dr.  Cooper  plans  to  col- 
. borate  with  members  of  Brown's  new 
:edical  school  faculty. 

Early  in  December,  Dr.  Cooper  and 
'.s  ^v^fe,  Kay,  traveled  to  Stockholm  for 
e  official  presentation  of  the  Nobel 
izes.  A  crowd  of  3,500  saw  Crown 
ince  Carl  Custav  present  the  awards, 
ch  worth  approximately  $100,000. 

At  the  October  press  conference  fol- 
ding the  armouncement  of  his  Nobel 
ize.  Dr.  Cooper  admitted  that  one  of 
s  hobbies  was  watching  television, 
hile  the  Coopers  were  in  Sweden, 
ieves  broke  into  their  Providence  home 
d  stole  one  thing — a  television  set. 

"Apparently,"  one  colleague  noted, 
he  second-story  men  are  even  follow- 
g  the  travels  of  Nobel  Prize  winners 
ese  days." 

Hi  Hornig:  Working  to  improve 
.e  status  of  academic  women 

Dr.  Lilli  S.  Hornig,  research  chem- 
;,  teacher,  and  the  wife  of  Brown  Uni- 
rsity  President  Donald  F.  Hornig,  has 
en  named  executive  director  of  the 
own-based  Higher  Education  Resource 


Services  (HERS),  a  new  Ford  Foundation- 
funded  project  designed  to  improve  the 
status  of  academic  women  in  New  Eng- 
land colleges.  Her  appointment  was  an- 
nounced in  October  at  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  annual  meeting, 
which  had  as  its  theme,  "Women  in 
Higher  Education." 

Before  Mrs.  Hornig's  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Brown  Corpora- 
tion, it  was  the  subject  of  scrutiny  by 
Equal  Employment  Officer  James  Tisdale, 
who  contended  that  the  search  for  ap- 
plicants had  not  been  thorough  enough 
to  fulfill  affirmative  action  guidelines  and 
that  too  few  minority  candidates  had 
been  considered.  (Two  women  were  in- 
terviewed, Mrs.  Hornig  and  a  member  of 
the  Brown  faculty.)  The  Corporation 
formed  a  committee  to  review  the 
charges  and  on  Dec.  8  reached  a  decision 
to  confirm  Mrs.  Hornig's  appointment. 

HERS  will  be  a  regional  service 
operating  under  a  two-year  $50,000 
grant.  Located  on  the  Brown  campus  in 
Pembroke  Hall,  the  office  is  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Concerns  of 
Women  in  New  England  Colleges  and 
Universities,  a  group  of  women  admin- 
istrators  from   nine   New   England 
schools. 

The  office  will  have  several  main 
objectives.  It  will  function  as  a  job  re- 
ferral service  for  academic  women  in- 
terested in  teaching,  research,  or  admin- 
istration on  the  college  or  university 
level.  According  to  Mrs.  Hornig,  the  of- 
fice has  stacks  of  inquiries  from  women 

Lilli  Hornig:  Director  of  HERS 


already.  "The  real  problem,"  she  says, 
"will  be  to  find  openings  for  top  jobs. 
High-level  faculty  positions  are  seldom 
advertised,  although  some  administra- 
tive jobs  are."  Mrs.  Hornig  plans  to  es- 
tablish personal  contacts  at  various  uni- 
versities and  to  send  out  hundreds  of 
letters  to  department  chairmen  around 
New  England  "to  get  them  in  the  habit 
of  calling  me  when  they  have  an  open- 
ing." 

HERS  will  also  solicit  information 
on  the  status  of  women  in  universities. 
"There  is  a  lack  of  reliable  information 
on  subjects  relating  to  academic  women, 
for  example,  accurate  labor  pools  for 
various  disciplines.  I  plan  to  collect  and 
correlate  existing  data  on  such  topics," 
says  Mrs.  Hornig.  She  also  expects 
HERS  to  develop  model  structures  for 
the  employment  of  women  and  to  en- 
courage academic  personnel  policies 
more  suited  to  women's  life  patterns. 

Mrs.  Hornig,  a  native  of  Czecho- 
slovakia who  came  to  this  country  when 
she  was  12,  has  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry 
from  Harvard.  Her  special  academic  field 
is  organic  chemistry,  and  her  active 
work  has  been  the  study  of  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  chemicals  which 
cause  cancer. 

She  has  worked  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  Los  Alamos,  N.M.,  laboratory 
and  as  an  instructor  and  research  asso- 
ciate at  Brown.  More  recently,  she  was 
chairman  of  the  chemistry  department 
at  Trinity  College  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  active  in  Catalyst,  an  organization 
devoted  to  helping  mature  educated 
women  return  to  the  labor  market. 

Sallie  Riggs  named  associate 
director  of  University  relations 

SalHe  Kappelman  Riggs  '62,  former 
editor  of  the  Pembroke  Alumna  maga- 
zine, has  been  named  associate  director 
of  University  relations  at  Brown. 

Mrs.  Riggs'  main  responsibilities 
will  be  to  organize  continuing  education 
programs  for  alumni,  parents,  and  friends 
along  with  general  duties  in  external  re- 
lations, according  to  Robert  A.  Reichley, 
associate  vice-president  and  director  of 
university  relations. 

After  graduation,  Mrs.  Riggs  did 
biochemical  research  on  lobster  blood 
under  Dr.  Lozlo  Lorand  at  Northwestern 
~      University  and  held  several  teaching  and 
%      research  positions  before  becoming  edi- 


tor  of  the  Pembroke  Alumna  in  1968. 
During  her  three  years  as  editor,  the 
magazine  won  a  number  of  awards  for 
editorial  achievement  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Newsweek  magazines  and  from  the 
American  Alumni  Council. 

Mrs.  Riggs  became  a  university  re- 
lations officer  in  July,  1971  following 
the  merger  of  Pembroke  and  Brown. 
Since  then  she  has  coordinated  a  series 
of  continuing  education  programs,  in- 
cluding serving  as  director  of  Brown's 
alumni  college  last  June. 

Mrs.  Riggs  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee on  education  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Permanent  Advisory  Commission 
on  Women  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  YWCA. 

She  is  a  native  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
and  lives  in  Warwick  with  her  husband, 
Douglas  R.  Riggs  '61,  and  two  children, 
Ginny  and  Susan. 

Human  leukemia  cells  are 
isolated  by  Brown  researchers 

More  rapid  treatment  of  leukemia 
may  be  the  result  of  research  conducted 
at  Roger  Williams  Hospital,  Providence, 
by  four  researchers  who  also  are  mem- 
bers of  the  University's  bio-medical 
faculty. 

Dr.  Paul  Calabresi,  physician-in- 
chief  at  the  hospital,  has  announced 
that  the  researchers  have,  for  the  first 
time,  isolated  human  leukemia  cells. 
The  four  physicians  have  been  able  to 
develop  a  technique  for  making  human 
leukemia  cells  multiply  in  the  labora- 
tory for  periods  of  up  to  96  hours. 

The  importance  of  this  accomplish- 
ment is  that  choosing  a  drug  for  leu- 
kemia patients  has  been  a  time-consum- 
ing, hit-or-miss  affair,  a  problem  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  because  of  the 
speed  with  which  it  progresses. 

Dr.  Calabresi,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  research  team,  explained  that 
eight  or  nine  drugs  are  used  to  treat  the 
disease  and  that  leukemia  cells  from  in- 
dividual persons  respond  in  various 
ways  to  the  drugs. 

Now,  with  the  isolation  of  the 
cells,  it  will  be  possible  to  test  all  of  the 
drugs  simultaneously  on  leukemia  cells 
taken  from  a  patient.  Dr.  Calabresi  said. 

Isolation  of  the  cells  will  also  make 
it  possible  to  study  why  some  drugs 
lose  their  potency  after  initial  success  in 
treatment  of  the  disease.  It  will  also 
permit  more  effective  study  of  the  de- 


In  their  laboratory  at  Roger  Williams  Hospital:  Leukemia  researchers 
Dr.  Ming-Yu  Chu,  Dr.  Paul  Calabresi,  and  Dr.  Marvin  Hoovis. 

velopment  of  leukemia  cells,  the  testing 
of  untried  drugs,  and  combination  of 
drugs. 

A  paper  documenting  this  major 
breakthrough  in  the  long  fight  against 
leukemia  will  be  published  in  the  jour- 
nal. Cancer  Research,  by  the  physicians 
who  include,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Cala- 
bresi, Dr.  Glenn  A.  Fischer,  Dr.  Ming- 
Yu  Chu,  and  Dr.  Marvin  L.  Hoovis. 


l]arrying 
he  mail 


Letters  to  the  editor  are  uie/come. 
■„  i'hould  be  on  subjects  of  irjterest 
uiers  of  this  magazine  with  emphasis 
I.  .,)i  exchange  of  views  and  discussion 
f  ideas.  All  points  of  view  are  welcome, 
ut  for  reasons  of  space,  variety,  and 
meliness,  the  staff  may  not  publish  all 
<tters  it  receives  and  may  use  excerpts 
om  others.  The  magazine  will  not  print 
nsigned  letters  or  ones  that  request  that 
le  author's  name  be  withheld. 


edigrees,  marriages,  and  births 

Editor:  A  letter  to  Lynne  Derus  '72 
AM  November) : 

Lvnne,  Brown  is  changing:  When  I 
jjiuited,  five  years  before  you  did,  I  too 
3-.  distressed  about  what  that  card  said 
lOut  the  interests  of  the  Pembroke 
'umna  readers  or,  at  least,  its  editors.  I 
led  out  those  lines  I  could  and  sent  the 
rd  back  with  a  letter  expressing  my  out- 
go (it  hasn't  lessened)  that  Pembroke  re- 
tented  information  about  the  pedigree  of 
V  nvite  (not  what  he  was  doing),  the 
ureh  in  which  we  were  married  (how 
an\  of  your  friends  at  Brown  were  Jew- 
T,  Mormon,  or  atheists?),  and  the  firm 
r  which  he  worked  (I  asked:  Must  we  all 
.irrv  businessmen?).  I  requested  that  the 
formation  I  had  put  on  the  card  (my  hus- 
ind  s  name,  the  date  of  our  marriage,  and 
\  activities  in  law  school)  not  be  pub- 
,hcd  without  the  accompanying  letter. 

Neither  was  published.  Nor,  I  might 
,d,  has  any  information  I've  sent  in  since 
:en  published  or  any  response  received  to 
y  offer  to  help  rework  the  card. 

The  sad  thing,  Lynne,  is  that  because 
the  (supposed?)  bias  of  the  BAM  read- 
s,  those  in  my  class  who  are  not  marry- 
g  and  having  children  are  not  writing 
to  the  BAM,  and  I  have  lost  contact 
ith  friends  who  left  Brown  for  graduate 
id  professional  schools.  Brown  is  chang- 
g,  though,  Lynne:  your  letter  was  pub- 
^hed.  My  only  hope  is  that  it  changes 
"st  enough  so  that  you  won't  lose  contact 
ith  friends  who  do  not  have  marriages 
■  births  to  report,  but  only  want  to  share 
.  ith  you  what  they  are  doing  with  their 
v'es. 

IICE  CANNON  GRAFF  '67 
ayward,  Calif. 


Meager  mention  for 
retiring  professors 

Editor:  I  have  enjoyed  the  brief 
glimpses  of  Professor  George  K.  Anderson, 
only  one  of  my  remarkable  teachers  in  the 
Department  of  English,  when  you  have 
pictured  him  in  the  procession,  for  in- 
stance. 

In  the  November  issue,  page  6,  his  four 
and  a  half  decades  receive  a  few  inches  of 
recognition.  It  was  nice  to  have  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  mentioned;  The  Literature  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  is  prestigious  enough  to 
be  published  by  Princeton  and  to  go  into 
paperback. 

The  diversity  of  the  English  depart- 
ment is  one  of  its  strengths;  perhaps  you 
were  cosily  putting  all  the  departures — for 
whatever  the  reason — under  one  capacious 
umbrella.  But  for  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students,  who  are  representing 
the  humanist  tradition  in  various  outposts 
after  brief  experiences  at  Brown,  this  brev- 
ity seems  awfully  meager. 

It  seems  ironic  that  on  page  7,  you 
have  a  lot  of  useful  air — and  I'm  for  that — 
and  also  letters  inquiring  about  editorial 
priorities. 

ANNE  ROBB  TAYLOR  '68GS 
Superior,  l-Visc. 


Someone  did  notice 

Editor:  Anent  the  story  entitled,  "The 
Psi  U  House  Comes  Down — And  Hardly 
Anyone  Notices"  {BAM,  October).  Well,  I 
noticed.  I  was  across  Thayer  Street  taking 
pictures  and,  as  the  bricks  came  tumbling 


down,  viewing  the  proceedings  with  sad- 
ness. Life  with  the  brothers  in  Psi  Upsilon 
may  not  have  been  "relevant"  by  today's 
standards,  but  it  sure  was  fun. 

M.  RANDOLPH  FLATHER  '24 
Providence,  R.l. 


The  football  situation 
(continued) 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  President 
Hornig,  with  a  copy  to  the  BAM. 

Editor:  I  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  football  situation  at  Brown. 
No  doubt  I  am  not  alone.  The  point  I 
should  like  to  make  is  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  smug  insularity,  a  psychological  mal- 
aise, if  you  will,  affecting  the  University 
community  regarding  our  football  team.  I 
sense  it  among  present-day  students,  ad- 
ministrative staff,  teachers,  and  recent 
graduates,  some  of  whom  I  have  met  in 
the  last  year  or  two. 

The  cold  hard  fact  is  that  Brown  is 
calling  itself  a  great  University  in  a  league 
that  generally  practices  academic  and  ath- 
letic balance.  Brown  simply  is  not  achiev- 
ing this  balance.  It  is  easy  for  the  Univer- 
sity community,  as  I  have  suggested,  to 
dismiss  me  as  a  strident  jock  (as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  love  athletics  but  never  lettered 
at  Brown),  but  one  football  win  in  two 
years  just  will  not  go  away.  It  does  not 
suggest  the  support  of  the  University  com- 
munity. It  patently  does  not  show  any  de- 
gree of  balanced  excellence.  Far  more  dis- 
turbing, chilling,  if  you  will,  such  a  record 
says  something  quite  negative,  almost  epi- 
cene, to  those  who  ask  in  what  arena  shall 
we  find  Brown.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  too 
"proud"  to  drag  America  into  war.  I  hope 
BrOwn  is  not  too  proud  to  re-exan\ine  its 
priorities,  and  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
these  priorities  must  include  a  more  real- 
istic, aggressive  attitude  toward  improving 
our  football  team.  It  is  hard  to  come  back 
when  you  have  been  down  so  long.  I  just 
hope  our  University  won't  quit  with  a 
whimper. 

Finally,  recently  I  took  part  in  a  local 
telethon  to  raise  money  for  the  University. 
Many  of  the  reasons  given  for  not  giving 
money  to  the  University  were  sophomoric, 
patently  facetious,  or  just  plain  inept.  Any- 
one can  find  an  excuse  for  not  giving  money 
to  just  about  any  organization.  But  I  could 
also  sense  enthusiasm  was  lacking  among 
many  of  those  whom  I  called.  After  all, 
how  many  times  can  Brown  graduates  give 
a  sickly  laugh  when  reminded  the  polls 
have  declared  Brown  the  second-worst  team 
in  the  country.  The  joke  rapidly  grows  very 
thin.  The  enthusiasm  for  discussing  the 
University  soon  begins  to  pale.  Believe  me, 
the  negative  image  a  bad  football  team 
creates  is  a  very  serious,  counter-produc- 
tive threat  to  the  overall  intellectual,  spirit- 
ual, and  financial  health  of  the  University. 

JOHN  S.  MANLEY  '49 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


By  John  Hawkes 


John  Hawkes  (left)  is  a  novelist  and  professor  of 
glish  at  Brown,  where  he  teaches  courses  in  fiction  and 
native  ivriting.  Another  novelist,  reviewing  Hawkes' 
vel,  The  Blood  Oranges,  in  The  New  York  Times  in 
71,  wrote  tJiat  he  is  "feasibly  our  best  writer."  Profes- 
<■  Hawkes'  other  works  include  The  Lime  Twig,  Sec- 
d  Skin,  and  Lunar  Landscapes  {an  anthology  of  shorter 
Hon).  "Notes  on  Writing  a  Novel"  is  based  on  a  "mini- 
lloquium"  he  presented  as  part  of  the  1972  Freshman 
eek  program. 

rhe  other  afternoon  I  was  talking  with  a  scholarly, 
gifted,  deeply  good-natured  friend  who  wryly  re- 
marked that  "Notes  on  Writing  a  Novel"  is  a  de- 
Drably  condescending  title.  And  I  think  he's  right. 

At  that  moment,  as  one  more  brief  illumination  gave 
ly  to  typical  frustration,  I  thought  of  a  metaphor  with 
lich  I'd  ended  a  talk  on  fiction  ten  years  ago  at  Boston 
)llege,  when  I  said  that  "for  me,  the  writer  of  fiction 
ould  always  serve  as  his  own  angleworm,  and  the 
arper  the  barb  with  which  he  fishes  himself  out  of  the 
rkness,  the  better." 

But  when  I  proposed  that  the  title  of  this  discussion 

ould  have  been  "The  Writer  as  Angleworm,"  my  friend 

inted  out  that  preciousness  is  worse  than  condescension. 

"Notes  on  Writing  a  Novel"  is  condescending  be- 
use  of  its  deceptive  simplicity.  In  fact  it  represents 
erything  that  I  deplore  in  any  discussion  of  fiction,  since 
suggests  that  the  writing  of  fiction  is  really  a  very  off- 
nd  matter;  that  we  all  do  it,  all  the  time,  between  vari- 
!is  chores;  but  worst  of  all,  that  the  writing  of  fiction  is 
;i  orderly  process.  The  implication  is  that  if  you  learn 
le  tools  of  the  trade  you'll  be  able  to  build  the  house, 
Kich  may  be  true  enough  for  certain  carpenters  but  not, 
seems  to  me,  for  writers  and  artists.  That  is,  the  learn- 
g  of  the  craft  does  not  necessarily  result  in  authentic  art 
writing.  (Here  I  ought  to  say  that  if  a  student  used 
at  homely  "house-building"  metaphor,  I'd  be  outraged, 
id  rightly  so.  But  we  are  all  our  own  worst  betrayers.) 

The  other  idea — of  the  writer  serving  as  his  own 
igleworm  and  fishing  himself  out  of  the  darkness — 
ises  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  writer 
id  his  fiction,  and  implies  that  fiction  is  simply  about 
e  writer  or  that  the  fiction  writer  can  only  write  what 
!  "knows,"  which  is  another  popular  misconception 
)out  the  dazzling  and  painful  process  of  writing.  On  the 
le  hand  there's  the  thoughtless  notion  that  the  finished 


novel  is  simply  a  book  at  best  produced  by  some  long- 
forgotten  machine  instead  of  by  a  living  or  once  living 
person.  And  on  the  other  hand  there's  the  equally  mis- 
leading notion  that  the  ultimate  key  to  the  novel  lies  in 
the  life  of  the  writer,  which  is  untrue. 

At  any  rate  it's  the  "dazzling  and  painful  process" 
that  I'm  trying  in  one  way  or  another  to  expose. 

My  novel  Second  Skin  was  written  in  eight 
swift  magnificent  months  in  1962-63,  when 
my  wife  and  children  and  I  were  living  in  the 
natural  lushness  and  clarity  of  an  island  in  the  Caribbean. 
But  this  novel  actually  had  its  genesis  in  the  distant  past  of 
my  childhood,  was  related  to  other  fiction  I'd  written  by 
that  time,  appeared  to  depend  on  a  few  strange  moments 
when  literal  event  and  imagined  event  coincided,  and  un- 
derwent a  fairly  extensive  metamorphosis  several  years 
before  we  lived  on  our  splendid  island.  So  for  me  Second 
Skin  lends  itself  in  special  ways  to  this  discussion. 

There  are  other  more  specific  reasons  why  I  like  talk- 
ing about  Second  Skin  and  why  I've  tried  (unsuccessfully) 
more  than  once  before  to  reconstruct  its  beginnings,  and 
why  I'll  no  doubt  continue  in  the  future  to  try  (unsuc- 
cessfully) to  convey  how  this  novel  was  written.  Second 
Skin  was  the  first  novel  I  knew  I  wanted  to  write  entirely 
in  the  first  person;  it  was  a  novel  I  finally  managed  to 
write  with  genuine  ease  and  considerable  pleasure;  it  was 
the  first  novel  in  which  I  was  explicitly  attempting  to  write 
comic  fiction.  (I  might  add  that  I'm  no  longer  interested  in 
writing  comic  novels,  that  I'm  wary  now  of  the  "safety" 
inherent  in  the  comic  form,  that  from  now  on  I  want  to 
come  still  closer  to  terror,  which  I  think  I'm  doing  in  the 
short  novel  I'm  trying  to  write  at  the  moment.)  Further- 
more, Second  Skin  does,  as  I  say,  have  some  of  its  sources 
in  actuality.  But  whereas  much  of  my  earlier  fiction  was 
concerned  with  what  Albert  J.  Guerard  has  called  "land- 
scapes of  sexless  apathy"  (and  it  was  in  Albert  Guerard's 
class  at  Harvard  that  I  wrote  my  first  two  short  novels). 
Second  Skin  reveals  for  the  first  time  in  my  work  a  kind 
of  sexual  affirmation,  since  it's  told  by  a  59-year-old  ex- 
Navy  lieutenant,  junior-grade,  who  is  an  artificial  in- 
seminator  of  cows  on  a  tropical  island,  and  since  the 
novel  ends  with  the  birth  of  a  black  child — all  of  which  I 
still  find  pleasurable,  despite  my  longings  for  pure  terror. 

In  brief.  Second  Skin  is  about  the  futile  efforts  of  its 
narrator,  who  is  known  variously  as  Skipper  or  Papa  Cue 
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Ball  to  prevent  the  suicide  of  his  only  daughter  Cassan- 
dra. Skipper  tells  his  "naked  history,"  as  he  calls  it,  while 
living  in  idyUic  timelessness  on  a  floating  tropical  island 
with  his  Second  World  War  mess  boy.  Sonny.  As  he  waits 
for  the  birth  of  Catalina  Kate's  child,  who  may  have  been 
fathered  both  by  Sonny  and  by  Skipper,  and  as  he  lyrically 
impregnates  great  Brahmin  cows  or  swims  in  the  clear 
limpid  midnight  sea.  Skipper  recalls  how  he  attempted  but 
failed  to  save  the  life  of  Cassandra  who,  on  a  small  cold 
island  off  the  New  England  coast,  finally  jumped  to  her 
death  from  an  abandoned  lighthouse.  The  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  islands,  the  juxtaposition  of  Cassandra's  death 
and  the  eventual  birth  of  Catalina  Kate's  black  child — 
these  are  the  essential  opposites  of  Second  Skin. 

As  I  say,  this  novel  is  certainly  not  autobiograpical. 
I  myself  have  only  seen  the  unhappily  banal  process  of 
artificial  insemination.  And  the  true  sources  of  fiction — 
interesting  fiction — no  doubt  lie  buried  in  some  inacces- 
sible depth  of  the  psyche.  And  yet  the  two  islands  in 
Second  Skin  share  obvious  similarities  with  two  quite  real 
islands,  while  many  images  and  the  deepest  thematic  pre- 
occupations of  this  novel  do  have  their  shadowy  counter- 
parts in  memory. 

Here,  then,  is  something  of  the  personal  chronol- 
ogy that  lies  behind  Second  Skin.  When  I  was 
a  thin,  horseback-riding,  asthmatic  child  of 
about  eight  years  old,  we  were  living  in  a  small  old-fash- 
ioned Connecticut  village  on  the  edge  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  And  one  of  my  earliest  and  strongest  recollections 
is  of  a  girl,  a  first  cousin,  who  now  for  me  is  only  myth 
but  whom  I  loved  as  a  child. 

When  I  was  about  17,  I  happened  by  accident  to 
enter  a  room  in  which  a  relative  of  mine  was  threatening 
to  commit  suicide.  Or  perhaps  this  moment  was  merely 
a  dream. 

When  I  was  22,  Sophie  and  I  were  married  at  the  end 
of  one  summer  that  was  all  the  more  beautiful  because  we 
lived  it  in  the  brilliant  barrenness  of  Montana.  It  was 
there  in  Montana,  while  waiting  with  fierce  eagerness  and 
fierce  anxiety  for  the  moment  of  marriage,  that  I  first 
turned  to  fiction  and  wrote  about  half  of  my  first  short 


novel.  Charivari,  a  highly  surrealistic  vision  of  a  middle- 
aged  couple,  Henry  and  Emily  Van,  who  are  embarking 
on  marriage  with  all  the  fear  and  innocence  of  youth. 
Emily's  father  is  a  general,  Henry's  a  parson.  The  pro- 
jections and  transformations  are  obvious,  though  I  was 
fairly  unaware  of  them  at  the  time. 

When  I  was  24  and  finishing  my  first  novel.  The  Can-  ji , 
nibal,  in  Albert  Guerard's  course,  and  also  finishing  my  las  i, 
two  years  at  Harvard  (I  was  always  a  poor  student  and  / 
had  lost  several  semesters  thanks  to  the  war),  Sophie  and  f 
I  became  friends  with  a  younger  student,  an  enormous 
life-filled  humorous  artistic  person  whom  we  loved  until 
his  death,  and  still  do. 

When  I  was  about  30, 1  began  to  teach  at  Harvard, 
where  Sophie  and  I  became  friends  with  Edwin  Honig — 
who  helped  to  allay  those  earliest  terrors  of  teaching,  wh( 
gave  us  his  poetry,  who  talked  even  then  of  an  island  off 
the  New  England  coast  where  he  had  spent  one  perfect 
isolated  year  writing  poetry. 

The  next  year  Edwin  Honig  came  to  Brown.  The 
year  after  I  too  came  to  Brown.  The  following  spring 
Sophie  and  I  read  a  poem  of  Edwin  Honig's  called  "Islandi 
Storm."  And  that  was  the  summer  we  managed  to  spend 
on  the  island  of  Edwin's  poem,  where  we  ate  blueberry     . 
pancakes  while  watching  smaller  off-shore  islands  emergCijt 
out  of  the  dawn,  and  where  I  began  to  try  to  write  a  novel 
which — abortive,  unfinished — became  the  written  genesis 
of  Second  Skin. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  spring,  our  life-filled  friend 
from  Harvard  committed  suicide.  That  fall  Sophie  and  ou: 
by  now  four  young  children  and  I  went  to  our  coral-ringec 
island  in  the  Caribbean.  There  at  last  I  had  Second  Skin 
firmly  in  mind  and  wrote  it. 

From  this  brief  personal  chronology,  I  would  infer  so 
far  that  if  we're  lucky  our  friends  are  poets,  while  events 
of  the  imagination  precede  and  sometimes  even  outdo  the 
events  of  life  itself.  I  say  this  because  my  life  owes  much 
to  poets  and  because  in  the  case  of  the  New  England 
island,  at  least,  I  experienced  some  version  of  it  as  a  child, 
imagined  a  truer  version  of  it  as  a  young  man  writing 
Charivari,  glimpsed  in  the  real  island  the  one  I  had  ahead' 
written  about,  found  this  island  most  real  in  Edwin  Honig'; 
poem,  then  tried  to  create  it  one  last  time  from  the  vantag 
point  of  its  opposite — which  was  a  serene  and  spice- 
scented  island  in  the  tropics. 

By  now  it's  obvious  that  I'm  obsessed  among  other 
things  with  the  sea  and  with  islands,  and  whereas  Donne 
says  that  "no  man  is  an  island,"  I  myself  believe  that 
we're  all  islands — inaccessible,  drifting  apart,  thirsting  to 
be  explored,  magical. 
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remember  very  little  of  my  marvelous  mythical 
cousin.  She  was  tall,  she  was  beautiful,  she  was  ener- 
getic, no  doubt  she  was  to  me  another  version  of  my 
en  mother.  But  in  light  of  the  imagination,  at  least,  and 
ijestuous  implications  aside,  surely  she  must  have  been 
n'  first  love. 

I  can't  remember  anything  about  my  cousin  and  me 
-the  slender  invisible  girl  and  the  skinny  child — except 
t  it  we  walked.  Again  and  again  I  see  the  two  of  us  walk- 
ii;,  merely  walking,  and  always  down  the  same  empty 
Lie  in  the  twilight  toward  the  water  and,  most  important, 
ijo  a  great  abandoned  half-built  house  on  the  very  edge 
othat  grey  darkening  ocean.  I  remember  longing  in  some 
vgue  way  for  the  love  of  my  cousin.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
t  it  she  must  have  spent  all  of  her  adolescence  taking  me 
0  exactly  the  same  thrilling  but  also  dreadful  walk  at  the 
ed  of  each  of  the  days  of  my  childhood.  And  what  kind 

0  lovely  and  lonely  adolescent  girl  would  want  to  spend 
Yt  afternoons  taking  her  little  cousin  into  the  empty 
rjms  of  a  monstrous  castle-like  hull  of  a  house  that  was 
bilt  so  close  to  the  sea  and  so  imperfectly,  so  incom- 
p;tely,  that  the  ocean  would  suddenly  roar  up  inside  the 
V  finished  room  where  we  stood  holding  hands,  great 
V[\es  smashing  onto  the  black  rocks  actually  visible  be- 

1  V  us  at  the  edge  of  the  unfinished  floor,  and  then  re- 
eling and  leaving  spumes  of  foam  lying  around  our  wet 
soes?  The  wind  and  the  sea  used  to  roar  through  that 
Jpeless  house,  and  I  would  be  terrified  and  more  in  love 
\  th  my  cousin  than  ever. 

I  don't  know  what  kind  of  person  she  was.  She  was 
jobably  only  an  ordinary  young  girl  helping  her  aunt  by 
ccasionally  taking  her  aunt's  little  boy  on  a  walk.  But 
tat  same  girl  led  me  happily  into  the  terrors  of  a  micro- 
csmic  New  England,  into  the  world  of  dead  houses  with 
lams  like  great  bones,  and  toward  the  ocean  that  lies 
>st  and  ominous  at  the  end  of  a  country  road.  She  em- 
I'died  what  I've  feared  and  yearned  for  ever  since,  and 
te  abandoned  house  she  used  to  take  me  to  is  clearly  the 
jurce  of  three  related  visions  or  images  that  have  ob- 
sssed  me  as  long  as  I  can  recall:  the  abandoned  light- 
huse,  the  abandoned  ocean-liner  leaning  on  its  side  in 
Iw  tide  far  from  shore,  and  the  New  England  fishing  vil- 
Jge  on  an  island. 

The  island  fishing  village  is  something  I've  long  pur- 
;  ed,  then,  in  the  imagination,  in  fiction,  and  finally  in 
.  tuality.  And  in  various  forms  it  appears  in  Charivnri, 
'.'he  Nearest  Cemetery"  (the  fragment  preliminary  to 
t'f  onf/  Skin  and  written  on  the  island  where  Edwin  Honig 
l/ed),  and  lastly  in  Second  Skin.  The  abandoned  light- 
ui^e  is  central  to  Cassandra's  death  in  Second  Skin.  But 
y  vision  of  the  ocean  liner  hasn't  appeared  as  such  in  my 
tion,  and  still  remains  what  it's  always  been:  a  personal 
aking  dream  in  which  I  stand  alone  at  the  edge  of  a 
raight  empty  shore  at  low  tide  and  gaze  with  both  fear 
id  longing  at  an  enormous  black  derelict  or  damaged 
;ean  liner  that  looms  in  awful  silence  in  knee-deep  water 
3out  a  mile  from  shore.  A  few  lifeboats  hang  halfway 


down  the  side  of  the  ship  from  their  davits;  on  the  ship 
there  is  no  movement,  only  the  black  immensity  and  the 
smokeless  funnels  and  the  occasional  small  flash  of  some 
piece  of  metal  on  the  deck  or  in  the  rigging.  And  then  I 
am  compelled  to  walk  slowly  but  deliberately  into  the 
muddy  shallow  water  and  toward  the  ship. 

In  this  waking  dream  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  have 
to  walk  the  entire  distance  from  shore  to  the  listing  ship. 
I  know  that  I  am  going  to  climb  somehow  to  the  tilted 
deck  of  the  abandoned  ship.  I  know  that  I  must  discover 
its  vast  world,  must  pry  open  some  metal  door  rusted  half 
ajar  and  enter  the  ship  until  I  discover  what  it  contains — 
either  its  treasure,  if  childhood  hopes  prevail,  or  its  empti- 
ness, its  floating  corpses. 

The  vision,  no  matter  how  personal,  is  one  of  poten- 
tial and  desolation.  It  suggests  the  undiminishing  power 
of  childhood  experience,  it  defines  what  I'm  most  inter- 
ested in  writing  about,  it  becomes  suddenly  literal  in  Sec- 
ond Skin  when  Skipper  happens  to  see  a  long  dark  ship 
drifting  by  on  the  horizon  and  finds  himself  filled  with 
both  joy  and  dread. 

Charivari,  from  which  we  get  our  word  "shivaree" 
(the  comic  and  vulgar  rites  for  harassing  newly- 
weds),  is  about  marriage.  In  this  youthful  short 
novel  (which  is  to  say  that  it's  whimsical,  surrealistic, 
clumsy,  indulgent,  often  poetic  in  quite  the  wrong  way), 
Henry  and  Emily  Van  are,  as  I've  said,  a  strange  and  lonely 
pair  of  middle-aged  people  newly  married.  At  the  hands  of 
each  other,  and  especially  at  the  hands  of  their  aged  par- 
ents, they  undergo  a  kind  of  double  suffering — of  the  in- 
dignities of  middle-age  and  of  the  vulnerabilities  of  youth. 
Whether  Charivari  was  at  the  time  an  accurate  self-portrait 
thinly  veiled  in  wild  distortion  and  surging  prose  (since 
at  the  time  of  our  marriage  I  thought  of  myself  as  dourly 
old),  or  whether  it  was  instead  a  kind  of  terrifying  glimpse 
into  the  future  (some  of  my  friends  still  consider  me  de- 
ploiably  adolescent),  nonetheless  even  Charivari  evokes 
its  share  of  universal  burdens  of  desire  and  anxiety 
framed  in  the  rituals  and  conditions  of  married  life. 

One  of  Henry  Van's  worst  fears  is  the  possible  loss 
of  Emily,  and  one  section  of  Charivari  is  devoted  to  the 
moment  when  Henry's  fears  come  true  and  Emily  disap- 
pears. In  a  violent  storm  and  in  a  small  archaic  fishing  vil- 
lage, Henry  does  catch  a  sudden  dream-like  glimpse  of  the 
missing  Emily,  only  to  lose  her. 


The  wind  shot  down  the  main  street,  oscillating, 
shimmering  from  side  to  side,  pulling  with  its  giant 
tail  armfuls  of  driving  rain  from  the  doldrums;  it 
broke  off  in  tangents  to  be  drawn  into  a  chimney  flue, 
to  swirl  madly,  trapped  in  a  dead  end,  or  to  fly  swiftly 
and  vertically  up  the  crevice  between  two  houses,  to  be 
spent  in  the  still  aimless  air  high  above.  The  main 
blow  beat  its  way  down  the  narrow  street,  tearing 
leaves  from  trees  and  rattling  windows,  smashed  be- 
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tween  two  warehouses  and  jumped  out  to  sea,  tearing 
frantically  at  the  waves.  The  rain  was  almost  im- 
penetrable; it  beat  like  nail  heads  on  the  rotting  wood, 
and  covered  cobblestones  with  a  running  slime. 

Henry  lost  his  nerve.  Pummeled  he  stood  heaving 
to  and  fro,  floundering,  flapping  wildly,  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  before  her  house.  His  hands  shifted  and 
beat  the  air,  thrusting  outward  to  clutch  at  lost  sup- 
ports, to  maintain  a  precarious  balance;  he  hung  by 
the  good  graces  of  the  wind.  He  laughed  and  felt  him- 
self shoving  off  at  last,  but  he  simply  couldn't  go  to 
the  house. 

The  door  opened  and  she  came  out  and  walked 
easily  into  the  storm.  For  a  moment  she  was  but  thirty 
feet  from  him.  Miraculously  the  black  hat  stayed  in 
place.  He  could  almost  see  the  features  of  the  face,  oh, 
Emily,  yes,  yes,  the  howling  wind,  the  shadowed 
mouth  open  to  gasp  for  air  behind  that  wind,  the 
eyes  covered  by  a  constant  veil,  the  hair  beating  upon 
the  open  throat.  Fish  were  being  hammered  against 
the  logs,  clouds  collided  with  mountains  of  water,  the 
fishing  nets  tore  loose,  and  wandering,  flying,  flung 
themselves  on  teakwood  ribs,  sky,  and  rocks. 

For  one  brief  moment  his  hope  and  desire  came 
together,  to  walk  up  to  her,  hold  her,  speak  to  her, 
hold  the  blowing  hair.  The  taste  of  salt  was  on  his 
lips.  Then  he  turned  and  was  carried  off  down  the 
street.  Once  he  turned  back  and  saw  that  she  was 
following. 

This  was  his  gigantic  hold,  the  town  of  water. 
He  noticed  each  blurred  metallic  color  or  lack  of  color, 
each  gray  and  black,  each  wet  shadow,  salt  and  iron 
of  the  sea  and  blood.  Drawn  to  her,  he  fled  from  her, 
happier  in  each  dolphin-winged  spasm,  careening 
along  with  pillaging,  battling  black  birds.  To  catch 
fish.  To  catch  grain.  To  shed  the  strengthening  water. 
He  bent  his  body  and  ran  disjointedly  for  cover.  The 
inn  door.  Pieces  of  driftwood  were  pounding  on  the 
shore;  a  deep  loud  voice  from  the  doldrums.  Sailors 
from  Madagascar,  ships  from  the  Caribbean,  the  Puri- 
tan, iron  hulks  from  Liverpool,  plunging  their  crimson 
sails  and  tarred  lines  through  the  surf,  they  hovered 
in  the  harbor.  No  sun,  no  moon,  only  hurling  starfish 
and  fine  foam,  water  hauling  in  the  wizened  lives. 

Leather  rots;  rubber  comes  alive;  the  beach 
erodes;  the  fungus  grows;  the  sound  of  the  wailing 


bell.  And  always  that  barely  remembered  woman  be-         | 
hind  him,  the  faint  flush  of  youth  and  scrubbed 
cheeks.* 

Despite  the  many  embarrassing  moments  in  this  pas  i 
sage,  this  is  at  least  the  first  moment  when  my  imaginary 
island  fishing  village  became  fictional.  The  passage  em- 
barrasses me  for  its  awful  adverbs,  for  its  colloquialisms 
("Henry  lost  his  nerve,"  which  is  a  shocking  lapse  from 
the  rhetoric  of  "running  slime"),  for  the  extremely  youth 
ful  lapse  into  Henry's  interior  consciousness  ("oh,  Emily, 
yes,  yes"),  for  its  sentence  fragments,  for  its  lapses  into 
iambic  pentameter.  All  of  these  are  distracting  indul- 
gences, the  extremes  of  inexperience.  They're  all  to  be 
avoided. 

And  yet  Henry's  "town  of  water"  is  precisely  my 
own  seaside  Connecticut  village  and  that  empty  half-buil 
house  echoing  with  the  sound  of  waves  at  the  water's 
edge — though  while  writing  Cliarivari  I'm  sure  I  never 
gave  a  thought  to  my  childhood.  Then  too,  this  passage 
reveals  the  beginnings  of  my  own  fictional  insistencies 
(the  wind  and  rain  become  animated  and  start  to  take  ovi 
the  passage,  the  writer  dwells  lovingly  on  images  and  de- 
tails of  decay  and  corruption)  and  reveals  too  the  begin- 
nings of  my  own  writing  voice  (heard,  I  think,  in  such 
phrasing  as  "beat  like  nail  heads  on  the  rotting  wood").  Bu 
the  association  of  the  "barely  remembered  woman,"  who  :i 
idealized  for  her  "faint  flush  of  youth,"  with  a  vast  violeK 
world  of  death,  sexlessness,  and  misogyny,  is  in  fact  the 
thematic  center  of  all  that  I've  written.  And  what  I  real- 
ized some  time  ago  was  that  the  language  of  this  passage;' 
had  served  as  an  unconscious  source  for  much  of  the  lam 
guage  in  Second  Skin. 

A  few  moments  after  catching  his  glimpse  of  Emily 
in  the  storm,  Henry  watches  while  a  group  of  hip-booteci 
old  men  haul  up  Emily's  drowned  body  in  a  basket 
stretcher  from  the  low  tide  at  the  end  of  a  rotting  pier. 
And  yet  by  the  end  of  Charivari  this  death  is  revealed  toi 
have  been  merely  hallucinatory,  and  Emily  lives.  Emily 
Van  is  the  only  pseudo-victim  in  my  fiction.  All  the  othe 
victims  stay  maimed  or  dead,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  spring  of  1960  Edwin  Honig  gave  Sophie  and 
me  a  copy  of  his  then  newly  published  book  of  poen: 
The  Gazabos.  And  it  was  at  that  moment,  when  I 
first  read  aloud  to  Sophie  Edwin's  poem  "Island  Storm," 
that  the  island  (or  lost  New  England  world)  of  my  own 
preoccupations  leapt  out  from  the  page — as  real,  as  tang 
ble,  as  powerful  as  it's  ever  been,  before  or  since. 

My  reading  of  "Island  Storm"  was  and  still  is  per- 
sonal, selfish,  since  while  being  aware  of  the  poem  as  a 
gift  of  art,  I  was  most  elated  at  the  sudden  shocking  ap- 
pearance of  a  specific  imagined  world  which  I  took  as      ■ 

*  John  Hawkes,  Lunar  Landscapes.  Copyright  1949,  1963  by 
John  Hawkes.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publis 
ing  Corporation. 
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;al,  as  suddenly  created  by  another  writer  out  of  the  rain 
nd  sea,  and  as  mine. 

When  I  read  this  poem  I  felt  that  I  too  was  a  version 
if  its  narrator,  and  that  I  too  was  surviving  the  battering 
lin,  the  darkening  storm  in  a  place  I  recognized  and 
'anted  to  be  in —  despite  its  cataclysmic  chaos,  its  un- 
v'oidable  terror.  And  even  then  I  thought  that  the  poem 
ad  already  made  inevitable  our  actual  journey  to  the 
:old,  Atlantic  island,"  as  Skipper  calls  it  in  Second  Skin. 

Here,  then,  is  "Island  Storm": 

! 

All  morning  in  the  woods  I  heard  the  bushes  choke 

Among  dead  boughs  that  creaked  and  groaned. 
And  no  other  murmur  than  the  flurry  of  live  prey 

Grappling  in  the  wind's  slow  teeth. 
A  starling  toppled  near  the  river-run,  black 

As  stone.  A  garter  snake  shivered 
Up  a  root  and  instantly  turned  brown.  It  began 

On  such  a  day  prophets  used 
To  rave  about — "Stiff-necked  mankind,  remember 

Sodom  and  God's  frown!"  Through  miles 
Of  tensing  acreage  only  two  eyes  peeped  when  it 

Came  down.  The  road  became  a  falls 
Where  hubbubs  fell  to  foam  across  a  glazed  sur- 
rendering 

Of  channelled  stone.  In  the  hollow  beat 
Of  some  annihilating  warmth,  tumorous  old  stumps 

Were  ground  to  muck.  "Will  it  be  day 
Again?"  I  heard  the  brittle  window  ask  the  lightning 

Flash,  and  tremble  three  full  hours 
As  it  spoke.  Often,  while  the  sea  coughed  distantly. 

Infamous  last  words  of  misanthropes 
Ransacked  my  brain  for  counter-prayers.  Below  the 
eaves. 

Crackling  like  a  greasy  frying 
Pan,  only  a  floral  lampshade  quavered  hope. 

When  at  last  the  silence  trickled  in,  I  found 

The  fungi  like  great  plastered  wounds. 
The  stupefying  sweetness  everywhere.  And  when 

The  weather  turned  gigantically 
And  padded  off,  I  found  the  world  it  left  nearby: 

On  the  bloated  attic  floor 
Two  drowned  mice;  through  the  skylight,  one  fir 

Permanently  bowed;  above  the  flooded 
Garden,  the  first  fierce  dart  of  an  exploratory  crow.* 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  dark  and  unmistakably  New 
agland  world,  ringing  with  loneliness  and  all  the  destruc- 
l^e  frightening  cadences  of  the  old  puritanical  voice, 
".hich  is  "saved"  or  finally  destroyed  by  the  poet's  own 
■)ice.  I  like  the  moments  of  awesome  sound  in  this  poem, 
.hink  its  beauty  depends  magnificently  on  the  way  the 
orld  of  nature  is  first  mythologized,  or  personified,  and 
en  "collapsed"  to  a  few  palpable  details  of  concrete 
ality.  But  I  myself  quicken  most  of  all  to  the  "tumorous 
d  stumps"  and  to  the  fungi  "like  great  plastered 
ounds,"  since  these  images  make  me  think  of  Charivari 
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("Leather  rots;  rubber  comes  alive;  the  beach  erodes;  the 
fungus  grows;  the  sound  of  the  wailing  bell"),  and  since 
this  special  sympathy  for  decay,  deterioration,  destruc- 
tion (and  for  the  maimed,  the  victimized)  is  one  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  imagination,  evident  as  it  is  in 
"The  Ancient  Mariner,"  say,  or  in  the  mammoth,  bruised 
and  battered  and  aged  tortoises  of  Melville's  Encantadas. 

And  then,  and  only  a  few  weeks  later,  we  went  to 
the  Atlantic  island.  On  a  cold,  bright,  early  sum- 
mer morning  we  sailed  with  our  then  three  young 
children  on  an  old  white  fishing  boat  converted  to  carry 
passengers  and,  on  its  spongy  wooden  deck,  a  single  car, 
until  we  had  crossed  the  11  necessary  miles  of  brilliant 
sea,  with  the  boat  smelling  of  dead  fish  and  engine  fumes, 
and  our  little  five-year-old  girl  seasick  down  below  in  her 
mother's  arms  in  the  dark  and  foul-smelling  cabin,  until 
we  sailed  down  the  length  of  the  island  and  rounded  a 
promontory  and  for  the  first  time  saw  my  imaginary  fish- 
ing village  clustered  around  its  shimmering  boat-filled  har- 
bor (as  I  had  known  it  would  be),  and  then  docked  and 
carried  ashore  our  little  girl  who  was  already  a  victim — 
poor  thing — of  the  island  I  myself  was  so  terribly  drawn  to. 

This  was  what  the  imagination  had  suddenly  and  at 
last  produced:  the  sun,  the  black  shining  sea,  the  cluster 
of  bleached  houses,  the  bright  boats,  an  enormous  aban- 
doned white  house  on  another  promontory,  and  overhead 
the  marvelous  white  scavenging  gulls.  And  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  village  we  saw  for  ourselves  the  row  of 
"permanently  bowed"  fir  trees  from  "Island  Storm." 

So  for  that  summer  we  lived  on  the  island,  eating  our 
blueberry  pancakes  on  a  veranda  overlooking  the  sea  and 
a  few  smaller  islands,  sleeping  in  bedclothes  that  smelled 
of  mothballs  in  a  small  clapboard  house  with  wrinkled 
linoleum  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  a  playable,  wooden 
pump-organ  in  one  of  the  small  rooms.  The  privy  was 
like  an  upended  coffin,  there  were  stunted  apple  trees  on 
the  slope  between  the  porch  and  the  sea,  we  lived  in  the 
rhythms  of  bright  sun  and  heavy  fog.  We  walked,  we  ex- 
plored the  island,  the  children  painted  designs  on  rocks 
and  pieces  of  driftwood,  and  up  under  the  eaves  of  one  of 
the  narrow  bedrooms  (that  smelled  of  camphor  and  dead 
insects)  I  wrote  about  50  pages  of  the  fragment  called 
"The  Nearest  Cemetery"  that  immediately  preceded  Sec- 
ond Skin. 

The  landscape,  charged  as  it  was  with  personal 
meaning,  the  landscape  at  once  familiar  and  unfamiliar, 
the  constant  dream-like  appearance  of  symbols  in  nature 
(the  gigantic  rocks  like  human  skulls,  the  foreboding 
trees),  and  that  strange  psychological  pull  exerted  by  the 
unexpected  confluence  of  sloping  farmland  and  open  sea 
— in  the  context  of  all  this  I  was,  for  the  first  time, 
prompted  to  try  to  write  fiction  out  of  the  very  world  I 
was  living  in.  I  was  so  moved  by  the  vivid  mythical  at- 
mosphere of  the  island  that  I  thought  I  could  overcome 
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the  dangers  inherent  in  immediacy.  And  perhaps  in  Sec- 
ond Skin  I  did  finally  overcome  the  risks  of  immediacy. 
An  anecdote,  a  real  woman,  and  a  few  rumors  co- 
hered to  give  rise  to  the  story  of  "The  Nearest  Cemetery." 
We  hadn't  been  on  the  island  a  week  when  I  heard  an 
anecdote  about  a  local  barber  who  had  been  accused  of 
molesting  a  child  and  who  managed  to  jump  overboard 
and  drown  himself  when  he  was  being  taken  from  the 
island  back  to  the  mainland  for  arraignment  and  trial. 
And  then  there  was  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  summering 
New  Yorker  who  lived  somewhere  up  the  island  road 
from  us,  who  daily  passed  our  cottage  wearing  a  pale  blue 
kerchief  and  waving  and  calling  out  in  a  lovely  voice  to 
the  children.  The  rumors  (and  I  disagree  with  Mary  Mc- 
Carthy's notion  that  fiction  is  a  form  of  gossip,  yet  some- 
times can't  help  valuing  the  malice  and  humor  of  good 
gossip),  the  rumors  were  that  this  marvelous  woman  in 
the  blue  kerchief  was  in  fact  known  throughout  the 
island.  She  was  known,  according  to  the  rumors,  in  cul- 
verts, in  fields,  in  dank  places  among  the  trees,  in  aban- 
doned farm  houses  filled  with  rotting  mattresses  and 
broken  whiskey  bottles.  She  was  everywhere,  we  heard, 
this  defenseless  and  unhappy  and  smiling  woman,  and  I 
thought  of  her  as  everywhere  and  pure.  I  called  her  the 
Princess.  I  used  to  sit  in  the  privy  and  think  of  the  Prin- 
cess or  hear  her  voice,  as  she  called  out  to  our  children 
from  the  country  road,  and  imagine  her  blue  kerchief 
which  she  always  wore  when  the  wind  was  blowing  and 
when  it  was  calm.  The  fiction  that  came  to  mind  was 
about  a  woman  called  the  Princess  who  had  many  lovers 
and  was  murdered  by  the  local  barber.  "The  Nearest 
Cemetery"  begins  with  a  kind  of  stage  setting  and  Faulk- 
nerian  cast  of  characters: 

Scene  of  narration:  a  small  state  penitentiary  in  New 

England. 

Characters: 

THE  PRINCESS :  summer  visitor  to  Bloody  Clam 
Shell  Island;  unhappy  wife  of  a  New  York  meat 
packer;  woman  of  beauty;  victim  of  the  local 
barber. 
MILDRED:  The  barber's  wife. 
CAPTAIN  RED:  lobsterman  in  his  fiftieth  year; 
first  lover  of  the  Princess. 


BLUD:  lighthouse  keeper;  Mildred's  brother;  sec- 
ond lover  of  the  Princess. 

JOMO:  off-island  gas  station  attendant  and  vicious 
smalltown  sport;  third  lover  of  the  Princess. 

THE  BARBER:  narrator;  fourth  and  final  lover  of 
the  Princess.  He  loved  her  from  afar  and  killed 
her.* 

My  notion  was  that  three  ordinary  men — Captain 
Red,  Blud,  Jomo — had  all  committed  various  crimes  for 
the  sake  of  the  Princess,  with  whom  they  had  all  experi- 
enced extravagant  and  not  entirely  loveless  sexuality,  an 
so  at  the  time  of  the  barber's  narration  were  to  be  im- 
prisoned; and  also  that  the  barber,  whose  love  for  the 
Princess  was  purely  imaginary,  had  finally  murdered  the 
Princess  in  order  to  preserve  his  ideal  love.  At  the  time  o 
his  narration,  then,  the  barber  was  to  be  imprisoned  witl 
the  other  three,  was  to  spend  his  days  cutting  their  hair 
and  waiting  for  the  inevitable  moment  when  he,  the 
barber,  was  to  be  revengefully  murdered  by  the  other 
three.  In  my  mind,  at  least,  the  barber  had  buried  the  dis 
membered  remains  of  the  Princess  in  the  town  dump,  an 
was  a  doomed  romantic  worthy  somehow  of  compassior 

Here's  an  example  of  the  barber's  interior  voice,  of 
the  barber  talking  to  himself  at  night  in  his  prison  cell, 
obsessed  with  the  dead  Princess  and  with  his  own  wife 
(Mildred,  the  New  England  Puritan)  and  aware  of  his  ov 
approaching  murder  by  the  men  who  actually  did  have 
some  kind  of  crude  capacity  to  love. 

So  the  mind  lies  between  the  echoing  coffins  of 
the  ears — a  barber's  ears — and  you  try  to  calm  it  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  roar  and  whisper  while  a  shadow 
falls  through  the  bars  and  sweeps  your  chest.  But 
then  I  raise  my  hands;  I  hold  one  ear;  I  hold  both  of 
them;  I  press  with  my  palms.  Because  then  it  is  not 
Mildred's  voice  I  hear — not  the  voice,  though  I  hear 
it  often  enough — but  rather  Mildred  playing  steadily 
on  the  church  organ,  Mildred  pumping  her  feet,  Mil- 
dred pushing  the  keys  and  Mildred  making  the  reeds 
and  seagulls  shriek.  And  in  each  of  Mildred's  chords 
is  the  heavy  harmony  of  the  Lord  and  bass  voice  of 
Mildred's  other  brother  who  died  from  drink.  And  I 
cannot  bear  to  listen.  The  barber  cannot  bear  to  listen 
to  Mildred  pumping  and  marching  with  the  Lord  at         | 
the  town's  church  organ.  The  Lord  and  Mildred  ' 

deafen  me.  They  make  me  think  of  lying  dead  and 
naked  beside  the  body  of  the  shipwrecked  woman  on 
Crooked  Finger  Rock  at  the  height  of  the  gale. 

Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night  is  what  I 
hear,  and  Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream.  Bears  all 
its  sons  away  is  what  I  hear,  the  phrases  filling  the 
mind  with  their  monotony  and  fear,  and  They  fly, 
forgotten,  as  a  dream  Dies  at  the  opening  of  day — all 
of  it  this  booming,  this  beating  of  hymn  on  slick 
shingles  and  empty  beach,  and  the  Lord  and  Mildred 

*  John  Hawkes,  Lunar  Landscapes.  Copyright  1949,  1963  by 
John  Hawkes.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Pubh  ■■ 
ing  Corporation. 
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are  bearing  me  away  to  the  Rock.  Singing.  Bearing 
off  the  naked  barber  to  the  heart  of  the  hymn  that  is 
the  gate,  carrying  me  away  at  the  center,  easily,  while 
the  plankton  spurts  aloft  into  the  dark  of  the  storm, 
and  I  fly,  fly,  while  Vinny  cranks  his  truck  in  the  wind 
and  Mildred  sings  with  the  lost  brother. 

The  barber.  But  even  the  barber  has  his  tongue 
and  toes  and  fingers,  his  hidden  hair.  The  barber  too 
has  his  lungs  of  twisted  and  dampened  paper,  his  ears 
in  which  the  islands  float,  his  eyes  that  gleam,  his 
sensitivity  to  skin,  his  touch.  And  sometimes  I  think 
I  am  all  water.  Hair  and  water.  What  the  crack  leaps 
upon,  leaping  to  deform  the  image  further,  is  nothing 
and  my  shop  is  on  Bloody  Clam  Shell  Island — closed, 
safely  boarded  up — while  I  am  here.* 

No  doubt  this  is  the  rhetoric  of  tormented  sexlessness 
d  a  punitive  religious  preoccupation  with  death.  These 
3  the  guilt-ridden  lofty  cadences  of  someone  beguiled  by 
.t  also  hating  New  England  Puritanism.  I  like  this  deadly 
uation  and  hymn-book  prose  (deriving  as  it  does  from 
larivari  and,  more  important,  serving  as  the  immediate 
urce  of  the  language  in  Second  Skin).  But  the  fact  of 
2  matter  is  that  the  very  intensity  or  inflation  of  this 
erior  monologue  was  the  reason  "The  Nearest  Ceme- 
■y"  failed. 

By  the  summer's  end  I  gave  up  on  the  barber,  partly 
cause  I  couldn't  sustain  his  relentless  interior  mono- 
»ue,  partly  because  I  had  already  heard  another  anec- 
te,  this  time  of  a  man  who  with  remarkable  tenderness 
d  selflessness  was  devoting  his  life  to  a  futile  attempt 
save  his  daughter  from  the  oblivion  of  emotional  ill- 
ss.  And  suddenly  I  was  much  more  interested  in  the 
fless  father  (who  couldn't  be  entirely  blameless  for  the 
notional  state  of  his  daughter)  and  in  the  deteriorating 
I  who  was  to  become  the  object  of  her  father's  steadfast 
re  and  unwitting  love. 

For  the  next  two  years  I  thought  about  this  story  of 
older  man's  unsuccessful  efforts  to  preserve  his  daugh- 
•'s  sanity  on  a  New  England  island. 

ym   nd  then  in  the  spring  of  1962  I  came  down  with 
|a^^    pneumonia  (when  Providence  was  a  place  of 
>     Jk  iron  and  ice  and  fever  and  dead  morality  rattling 
the  bitter  wind).  And  in  that  same  terrible  and  often  de- 
ious  season  we  heard  by  telephone  that  our  humorous, 
;istic,  life-filled  friend  from  Harvard  had  committed  sui- 
Ue.  Weeks  later  1  knew  that  1  wanted  to  write  a  novel 
out  an  older  man  attempting  to  preserve  his  daughter  not 
)m  insanity  but  from  suicide,  that  the  real  center  of  the 
vel  had  to  be  sexuality  and  suicide,  that  the  novel  would 
comic,  and  that  I  wanted  to  write  it  not  in  infectious 
evidence  but  on  a  tropical  island,  where  we  would  all 

*  John  Hawkes,  Lunar  Landscapes.  Copyright  1949,  1963  by 
m  Hawkes.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publish- 
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flourish  in  the  sun  and  I,  incidentally,  would  gain  new  de- 
tachment from  the  Atlantic  island. 

Thanks  to  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and,  once  again, 
Edwin  Honig,  who  gave  us  a  ten-year-old  guide  book 
called  Paradise  Isles  of  the  World,  we  did  indeed  flee 
Providence  for  the  West  Indies — where  all  of  our  chil- 
dren became  violently  sick  when  we  drove  from  the  air- 
port over  the  mountains  and  through  the  rain-forests  to 
our  crescent  of  perfect  beach,  and  where  we  did  flourish 
(on  the  beach,  in  the  clear  sea,  surrounded  by  tropical 
wildflowers  and  hummingbirds  and  the  underwater  coral 
beds  of  the  earth's  navel),  and  where  I  spent  my  timeless 
mornings  sitting  on  a  veranda  in  the  trade  winds  (wearing 
gangster-style  dark  glasses  and  holding  a  clipboard 
against  the  wind)  and  writing  Second  Skin.  Surely  Para- 
dise Isles  of  the  World  is  final  proof  of  the  poet's  invul- 
nerability and  unerring  vision,  since  the  island  we  found 
was  in  every  way  as  lyrical  as  the  one  we  read  about, 
which  means  that  Edwin's  own  poetic  vision  somehow 
"corrected"  a  guide  book  ten  years  out  of  date. 

In  those  eight  months  of  warmth  and  clarity  I  felt 
suspended,  free,  detached,  confident  (as  if  life  itself  had 
become  a  fiction  or  the  purest  kind  of  ritual),  and  it  gave 
me  a  secret,  even  crafty  pleasure  to  invoke  the  cold  dark 
Atlantic  island  while  sitting  amidst  the  light  and  spices  of 
a  tropical  world,  or  to  fictionalize  Skipper's  tropical  land- 
scape while  having  freshly  in  mind  some  recently  written 
scene  of  New  England  coldness  and  brutality.  Skipper  was 
now  a  heavy  benevolent  middle-aged  disreputable  Pros- 
pero  creating  both  his  present  and  past  life  on  a  wander- 
ing tropical  island  (since  my  fictive  plan  was  once  again 
invaded  by  actuality — Brahmin  cows,  towering  sugar 
cane,  sea  fans  waving  in  the  depths  of  the  clear  water, 
candles  burning  at  night  in  a  sunken  cemetery — so  that 
now  1  had  to  write  about  the  southern  idyllic  island  as 
well  as  about  the  northern  one);  and  the  Princess  became 
Skipper's  daughter  Cassandra;  the  barber's  wife  Mildred 
became  the  heavy-set  seductive  landlady  who  fails  to  win 
Skipper  and  so  plots  to  involve  Cassandra  with  Captain 
Red  and  Jomo,  knowing  that  these  sexual  liaisons  will 
lead  inevitably  to  Cassandra's  suicide;  while  Captain  Red 
remained  the  same,  as  did  Jomo — except  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  deciding  that  Jomo  would  be  one-handed,  so 
that  the  steel  hook  that  served  as  his  missing  hand  would 
also  exemplify  the  ruthlessness  of  his  sexual  greed.  On 
the  tropical  island  I  believed  more  strongly  than  ever  that 
the  Atlantic  island  was  filled  with  men  like  Jomo  and  Cap- 
tain Red.  They  carried  knives,  they  had  long  black  side- 
burns, they  lolled  on  the  wharves  and  back  roads  leading 
to  abandoned  trysting  places,  their  skin  was  made  of  fish- 
scales — and  they  were  poor,  violent,  isolated,  admirable. 
In  the  sun  of  the  tropical  island  the  dangerous  death-rid- 
den landscape  of  the  Atlantic  island  loomed  with  a  beauty 
quite  the  equivalent  of  the  Caribbean  island  paradise. 
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I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  a  final  vision  of  the  aban- 
doned lighthouse  which  in  its  desolation  organizes 
the  fears  and  longings  of  childhood,  but  also  remains 
standing  everywhere  in  New  England — in  the  form  of  old 
houses,  fallen  tombstones,  half-sunken  boats,  and  most  of 
all  in  the  endless  long-empty  factories  still  somehow  sug- 
gesting the  piety  and  callousness  and  expended  energy 
that  no  longer  exist. 

In  this  passage  Skipper  is  climbing  up  the  inside  of 
the  abandoned  lighthouse  in  his  futile  effort  to  prevent 
the  last  sexual  encounter  between  Jomo  and  Cassandra. 
But  Jomo  and  Cassandra  have  already  made  love  at  the 
top  of  the  empty  lighthouse.  Jomo  has  already  fled  the 
scene.  Cassandra  has  already  leapt  naked  from  the  top  of 
the  lighthouse  to  her  death  on  the  rocks  below — a  fact 
which  Skipper  knows  but  can't  admit. 

The  iron  gut  of  the  tower  remained  intact,  and  I 
crawled  to  the  top  and  crawled  back  down  again  with- 
out mishap,  without  a  fall.  But  the  damage  was  done. 
I  knew  it  was  done  before  I  reached  the  top,  and  I 
began  to  hurry  and  began  to  whisper:  "Cassandra? 
He's  gone  now,  Cassandra,  it's  all  right  now  .  .  . 
you'll  see.  ..."  I  heard  nothing  but  the  echoing  black 
sky  and  tiny  skin-crawling  sounds  above  me  and  the 
small  splash,  the  eternal  picking  fingers  of  wave  on 
rock  below.  "Cassandra?"  I  whispered,  and  tried  to 
pull  myself  up  the  last  few  shaky  steps,  tried  to  fight 
down  dizziness,  tried  to  see,  "you're  not  crying,  are 
you,  Cassandra?  Please  don't.  .  .  ." 

But  the  damage  was  done  and  I  was  only  an  old 
bird  in  an  empty  nest.  I  rolled  up  onto  the  iron  floor 
in  the  smashed  head  of  the  lighthouse  and  crawled 
into  the  lee  of  the  low  wall  and  pulled  myself  into  a 
half-sitting  position  and  waited  for  the  moment  when 
Dog's  Head  light  must  tremble  and  topple  forward 
into  the  black  scum  of  the  rising  tide  far  below. 

"Gone,  Cassandra?  Gone  so  soon?"  I  whispered. 
"Gone  with  Gertrude,  Cassandra?  Gone  to  Papa?  But 
you  shouldn't  have,  Cassandra.  You  should  have 
thought  of  me.  .  .  ." 

The  neat  pile  of  clothing  was  fluttering  a  little  in 
the  moonlight  and  it  was  damp  to  the  touch.  .  .  . 


I  clutched  a  couple  of  the  thin  rusted  stan- 
chions and  in  the  gray  moonlight  started  out  to  sea. 
The  shoals  were  miles  long  and  black  and  sharp,  long 
serrated  tentacles  that  began  at  the  base  of  the  prom- 
ontory and  radiated  out  to  sea,  mile  after  square  mile 
of  intricate  useless  channels  and  breaking  waves  and 
sharp-backed  lacerating  shoals  and  spiny  reefs.  Mile 
after  square  mile  of  ocean  cemetery  that  wasn't  even 
true  to  its  dead  but  kept  flushing  itself  out  on  the 
flood  tide.  No  wonder  the  poor  devils  wanted  a  light- 
house here.  No  wonder.* 

I  hope  very  much  that  all  this  says  something — and 
something  affirmative — about  the  writer,  the  angleworm, 
the  barb,  and  the  darkness.  I  hope  too  that  we  can  all 
keep  finding  our  islands. 

*  John  Hawkes,  Second  Skin.  Copyright  1963,  1964  by  John 
Hawkes.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publishing 
Corporation. 
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This  is  a  story  about  the  problem  of  .  .  . 


hotographs  by 
lUGH  SMYSER 
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Grass  at  Brown 

In  which  a  stand  is  taken  and  a  contest  is  announced 


PLEASE 

DO  NOT 

WALK 


In  the  Odyssey,  Homer  tells  of  Sisy- 
phus, the  mythological  figure  who 
was  compelled  to  roll  a  big  stone  up  a 
steep  hill;  but  before  it  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  the  stone  always  rolled  down 
and  Sisyphus  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 

Students  of  the  Sisyphus  myth  might 
find  a  parallel  in  the  plight  of  the  men 
who  take  care  of  the  grounds  at  Brown. 
Several  times  a  year  they  seed,  roll,  fer- 
tilize, and  water  the  green  spaces  on 
campus.  Each  time,  the  seeds  germinate 
and  green  shoots  start  poking  up  through 
the  mud.  And  each  time,  football-playing, 
students,  dogs,  and  people  who  think 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  only  way  to 
travel  between  two  points  trample  the 
new  grass  into  oblivion.  "It's  discourag- 
ing," says  Grounds  Supervisor  Alexandei 
Renfrew,  shaking  his  head.  "Sometimes 
when  people  see  me  seeding  an  area, 
they  come  up  and  say,  'Best  of  luck.'  I 
keep  saying,  'I  hope  I  succeed  this 
time.'  " 

Renfrew,  a  native  of  Pisley,  Scot- 
land, has  the  air  of  a  man  who  would 
like  to  be  an  optimist  if  only  his  pessi- 
mism weren't  so  well  founded.  "We've 
tried  everything,"  he  says,  "all  kinds  of 
seed  mixtures."  To  demonstrate,  he  pulls 
out  a  small  box  of  special  grass  seed 
which  sells  for  $12  a  box.  "A  batch  of 
this  was  supplied  to  us  by  a  private 
donor.  It  came  off  a  beautiful  success — 
getting  it  to  germinate,  but  we  couldn't 
hold  it.  We  don't  mind  seeding  every 
year  if  only  they  would  just  wait  until  1 1 
could  get  two  cuts  off  the  new  grass."      |: 

"They,"  in  the  groundsmen's  vocablf 
ulary,  are  all  the  two-  and  four-footed 
tramplers  of  grass  who  are  making  Alex 
ander  Renfrew's  life  miserable  and  ruin- 
ing his  morale.  "I'm  ashamed  to  admit  I'r 
a  groundsman  here/'  he  says,  "from  the 
condition  of  the  grounds."  The  only 
spots  Renfrew  feels  he  can  take  any 
pride  in  are  at  the  two  new  buildings- 
the  Sciences  Library  and  the  List  Art 
Building.  "That's  the  way  the  whole 
campus  should  look,"  he  says. 

Groundsman  Gido  Galinelli  has 
been  at  Brown  since  1946 — long  enough 
to  have  seen  the  administrations  of  four 
University  presidents.  Every  year  on 
Alumni  Field  Day,  he  dresses  up  in  a 
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he  W'riston  Quadrangle:  Some  students  said  they  prefer  a  sea  of  mud  to  asphalt. 


ilown  suit  and  gives  children  rides  on 
ne  Buildings  and  Grounds  tractor.  "I'll 

0  anything  for  anybody,"  says  Galinelli, 
I'm  that  kind  of  guy.  But  when  I  see 
lese  kids  walking  on  the  grass,  it  hurts 
le."  Galinelli  thinks  that  professors 
ught  to  take  the  responsibility  of  telling 
tudents  not  to  cut  across  the  grass  and 

wear  paths  in  it.  "If  we  make  sidewalks 
.here  the  paths  are,"  he  says,  "the  stu- 
ents  just  make  new  paths."  Galinelli  is 
specially  indignant  about  something 
nat  happened  to  him  recently.  He  was 

1  the  process  of  digging  a  deep  hole 

3  post  yet  another  Keep-off-the-Grass 
ign  on  a  newly  seeded  area  when  a  stu- 
ent  walked  by,  oblivious  to  everything, 
nd  fell  in  the  hole. 

There  was  a  time  when  grass  was 
ot  an  endangered  species  at  Brown. 


Thomas  Sneddon  '43,  superintendent  of 
maintenance,  recalls  that  once  "the  Col- 
lege Green  was  protected  as  though  it 
was  made  of  gold  and  ivory."  According 
to  Sneddon,  when  Barnaby  Keeney  was 
president,  he  used  to  yell  out  his  window 
to  students,  "Keep  off  my  grass,  you 
dumbheads,"  and  they  did. 

Sneddon  thinks  that  respect  for  the 
grass  diminished  when  trucks  were  al- 
lowed to  drive  on  the  main  campus.  Gido 
Galinelli  agrees  with  him.  It  used  to  be 
that  four-wheeled  vehicles  were  abso- 
lutely not  allowed  to  drive  through  the 
Green,  but  now,  says  Galinelli,  "Every 
guy  who  wants  to  deliver  a  roll  of  scotch 
tape  takes  a  truck  right  in  to  the  front 
door  of  the  building." 

That  practice  is  about  to  be  stopped, 
or  at  least  curtailed,  by  order  of  Paul 


Maeder,  the  vice-president  for  finance 
and  operations.  He  has  directed  that  iron 
posts  blocking  vehicular  entry  be  left  in 
place  at  all  gates  to  the  Green  and  that 
trucks  driving  in  through  Wayland  Arch 
be  cleared  with  the  security  office. 

Paul  Maeder  is  a  great  champion  of 
grass.  In  the  past  months  he  has  sup- 
ported campus  beautification  with  a  zeal 
which  goes  beyond  the  call  of  his  duties 
as  head  of  operations.  He  does  it  partly 
as  a  hobby,  he  says,  and  also  because  he 
thinks  that  the  condition  of  the  grounds 
is  important  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
University.  Although  he  is  not  a  gardener 
himself — "except  for  a  few  roses" — 
Maeder  has  considerable  empathy  with 
the  problems  of  the  grounds  workers. 
"They  are  naturally  discouraged,"  he 
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Paul  Maeder:  He's  pro-grass. 


Alexander  Renfrew:  He'.-  t!  icd  everything. 


says,  "because  nothing  they  do  seems  to 
work." 

Maeder  points  out  that  the  campus 
size  is  much  larger  now  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Bryant  campus  and  that  the 
grounds  staff  has  not  increased.  Thomas 
Sneddon  estimates  that  the  ground  area 
of  the  campus  is  50  acres  with  only  five 
men  to  care  for  them.  (At  any  one  time, 
four  of  the  nine-man  grounds  staff  are 
usually  engaged  in  picking  up  papers.) 
The  only  solution,  Maeder  has  con- 
cluded, is  increased  productivity.  "We're 
trying  to  get  the  groundsmen  to  think 
about  what  they're  doing,  come  up  with 
new  ideas,  and  take  pride  in  their  work." 

Maeder's  activities  on  behalf  of 
grass  have  made  him  the  center  of  con- 
troversy several  times  this  year.  He  pro- 
posed the  construction  of  an  asphalt 
basketball  court  on  the  sea  of  mud  that 
is  Patriots'  Court.  The  VVriston  Quad- 
rangle area,  Maeder  says,  is  a  horrifying 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  you 
leave  grass  completely  untended.  Asphalt 
could  only  be  an  improvement.  A  group 
of  Wriston  Quad  residents  maintained 
that  they  would  prefer  mud  to  asphalt, 
and  The  Brozon  Daily  Herald  reported  a 
"stormy  confrontation"  over  the  matter. 
Maeder  told  the  students,  "I  am  defi- 
nitely not  going  to  allow  dirt.  We  will 
have  either  grass  or  basketball  courts." 
He  explained  that  his  aim  was  to  sacrifice 
a  few  small  areas  to  fill  a  need  for  rec- 
reation space  in  order  to  allow  the  rest 
of  the  grass  to  grow. 

As  an  extension  of  his  pro-grass 
campaign,  Maeder  has  masterminded  the 
latest  in  a  long  series  of  unsuccessful 
Keep-off-the-Grass  signs.  In  the  space  of 
a  year,  the  signs  have  ranged  from  the 
blunt  injunction,  "Do  Not  Walk.  Viola- 
tors will  be  Reported,"  to  a  message  per- 
sonally composed  by  Maeder,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  his  "philosophy  of  grass 
use": 

YOU  MAY:    SIT  ON  THE  GRASS 
LIE  ON  THE  GRASS 
WALK    OR    STROLL 
ON  THE   GRASS 

BUT  DO  NOT:   RUN  ON  THE  GRASS 
PLAY  FRISBEE  OR 
PLAY  BALL  ON  THE 
GRASS 
All  the  signs,  polite  or  rude,  have 
suffered  the  same  fate.  They  are  a)  ig- 
nored and  b)  stolen.  According  to  Ren- 
frew, the  average  length  of  time  that  the 
signs  stay  up  is  from  overnight  to  one 
week.  "For  a  while,"  Maeder  says,  "I 


thought  it  might  be  easier  just  to  mass 
produce  the  signs  and  let  students  steal 
them  and  hang  them  in  their  rooms. 
Then  they  might  remember  the  mes- 
sage." 

The  latest  signs  on  the  Green  are 
as  thief-proof  as  four-inch  metal  pipes 
buried  two  feet  in  the  ground  can  make 
them.  But  Maeder  has  a  better  idea,  as 
yet  unrevealed  to  the  campus.  He  has 
asked  Walter  Feldman,  art  professor  and 
painter,  to  design  aesthetically  pleasing 
permanent  signs  to  be  posted  at  various 
spots  around  campus.  The  prototype  of 
the  new-look  sign  awaits  its  unveiling  in 
the  Brown  carpentry  shop.  The  base  of 
the  sign  is  a  four-foot  clay  drainage  pipe, 
filled  with  concrete.  The  top  consists  of 
two  interlocking,  multi-colored  circles.  It 
looks  more  like  a  pair  of  lollipops,  stuck 
at  right  angles,  than  anything  else. 

Feldman  approached  the  commis- 
sion with  the  idea  that  he  wanted  a 
three-dimensional  shape — more  like  a 
sculpture  than  a  sign — that  was  also 
happy  and  simple.  "Not  many  people 
will  know  this,"  he  says,  "but  the  two 
interconnecting  circles  are,  in  many  tra- 
ditions, a  symbol  of  the  earth's  fertility." 
Feldman  traces  his  inspiration  to  some 
pre-Columbian  symbols  he  chanced  to 
see  a  few  years  ago. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  "attractive 
and  sympathetic"  vibrations  it  is  hoped 
that  the  new  sign  will  evoke,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  carry  an  appropriate  mes- 
sage. To  this  end,  Feldman  has  asked 
English  Professor  Elmer  Blistein  '42  to 
suggest  quotations  from  literature  on  the| 
subject  of  grass.  Blistein  submits  Oscar    ; 
Wilde's  statement  that  "Grass  is  hard 
and  bumpy  and  damp  and  full  of  dread- 
ful black  insects."  He  also  recommends 
Herbert  Hoover's  dire  prophecy,  "The 
grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  a  hun- 
dred cities,  a  thousand  towns,"  with  the  . 
tag  line,  "But  not  on  the  Brown  campus.' 

As  yet  no  conclusion  has  been 
reached  about  what  the  signs  should  say 
So  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  has  de- 
cided to  widen  the  search.  Readers  are 
herewith  invited  to  submit  entries  to  the 
Keep  Brown  Green  sign-writing  contest. 
Both  literary  quotations  and  original 
compositions  will  be  considered.  Paul 
Maeder  will  judge  entries  on  the  basis  of 
style,  wit,  and  effectiveness.  Winners 
will  receive  a  photograph,  autographed 
by  Maeder,  of  their  message  painted  on 
the  new  signs.  A.B 
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Valter  Feldinan  (right)  and  his  new  sign.  With  him  is  Buildings  and  Grounds  Supervisor  Arthur  Jordan. 
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Underachievers 


A  new  book 

For  many  years,  one  of  the  nagging 
educational  problems  that  has  baffled 
both  teachers  and  parents  is  that  of  the 
underachiever.  Some  educators  contend 
that  the  solution  to  this  problem  should 
have  top  priority  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Others  claim  that  it  cannot  wait  that 
long. 

Underachievers  are  secondary  school 
students  who  are  of  superior  intelligence 
but  who  continually  receive  poor  grades. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  change 
their  course,  these  youngsters  are  headed 
for  academic  failure  in  high  school  and 
will  probably  never  make  it  to  college. 

In  most  cases,  the  underachiever 
lacks  the  ability  to  organize  himself  ef- 
fectively. He's  likely  to  be  more  impul- 
sive than  other  children,  and  chances 
are  he  finds  it  difficult  to  adapt  to  proj- 
ects that  require  methodical  work.  In 
almost  all  cases,  an  underachiever  is 
hard  pressed  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  one  area  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Anthony  Davids  '49,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Brown  and  director  of 
psychology  at  Bradley  Hospital  in  East 
Providence,  terms  the  underachiever  pool 


recalls  a  Brown  summer  project 


a  "national  academic  wasteland."  A  man 
who  has  grappled  with  the  problem  at 
close  quarters  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Dr.  Davids  speaks  out  forcefully  on  the 
subject  in  his  new  book.  Abnormal 
Children  and  Youth:  Therapy  and  Re- 
search (Wiley-Interscience  Publication, 
New  York  City,  $11.95). 

For  eight  summers,  starting  in  1961, 
Brown  was  involved  in  a  pioneering  ef- 
fort to  study  the  academically  able  but 
underachieving  students  of  junior  high 
school  age.  Known  as  the  Academic 
Potential  Project,  the  study  consisted  of 
a  six-week  campus  session  for  60  boys 
whose  school  work  had  been  unsatisfac- 
tory despite  their  above  average  intelli- 
gence. Dr.  Davids  was  in  charge  of 
psychological  services  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  idea  for  the  APP  came  from 
then   Brown   President   Barnaby   C. 
Keeney.  He  had  been  impressed  with  the 
success  of  an  experimental  National 
Science  Foundation  program  held  on 
campus  for  bright  11th  graders  in  science 
and  mathematics.  The  program  proved 
that  these  students,  at  least,  responded 
quickly  and  affirmatively  to  college  en- 
vironment, instruction,  and  standards. 


Dr.  Keeney  wondered  whether  or 
not  a  similar  program — in  the  same 
environment — could  help  the  under- 
achievers. He  felt  that  the  last  chance  to 
save  a  bright,  lazy  boy  is  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  14.  And  President  Keene; 
had  a  theory  that  the  way  to  save  the 
student  is  to  expose  him  to  demanding 
and  relevant  teaching  of  a  high  level  anc 
to  show  the  student  that  he  can  learn 
important  things  without  being  taught 
them. 

Following  his  plan  a  step  further, 
Dr.  Keeney  suggested  that  the  Universiti 
take  30  boys,  ages  12-14,  from  schools 
that  are  not  accustomed  to  preparing  stu 
dents  for  college,  require  that  they  have 
I.Q.'s  of  120  or  better,  grades  that  are 
C-D  or  worse,  and  records  of  conduct 
no  better  than  mediocre.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  tuition  of  these  students 
would  have  to  be  subsidized.  At  the 
same  time,  the  University  would  select 
an  additional  30  boys  from  college- 
oriented  secondary  schools  and  from 
more  prosperous  homes. 

As  President  Keeney  worked  out  hi 
plan,  he  proposed  that  the  secondary 
school  teachers  should  be  the  ones  to 
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Tony  Diivids  at  Bradley  Hospital  where  he  works  with  emotionally  disturbed  children. 


lominate  the  students  for  participation 
n  the  Brown  program.  At  that  time,  a 
rolleague  questioned  how  it  would  be 
jossible  to  make  sure  the  teachers  nomi- 
nated the  right  boys,  not  the  "docile 
dopes."  Dr.  Keeney  replied  in  typical 
'ashion:  "Tell  them  that  we  intend  to 
give  the  boys  a  wretched  summer.  Teach- 

(;rs  hate  bright,  lazy  boys." 

President  Keeney  knew  that  Brown 
had  the  facilities  to  tackle  a  program  of 
*this  sort.  All  that  was  lacking  was  the 
financial  backing.  In  November  of  1960, 
[the  Brown  president  put  his  plan  on 
paper  and  submitted  it  to  John  Gardner, 
'then  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. The  program  was  approved  in  the 
spring  of  1961  along  with  a  grant  in 

jiexcess  of  $30,000.  The  education  depart- 
ment, then  under  Dr.  Elmer  Smith  '26, 
assumed  responsibility  for  directing  the 
program  and  the  first  class  was  on  cam- 
pus by  June. 

The  boys  came  from  a  wide  variety 
of  family  backgrounds.  One  summer  the 
APP  included  the  grandson  of  one  of 

I  Brown's  most  prominent  and  wealthy 
alumni  along  with  the  son  of  a  black 

,  family  from  Harlem  in  which  the  mother 
was  a  maid  and  the  father  a  janitor. 


The  underachievers  came  from  New 
England  and  New  York  State — and  in 
almost  every  case  there  was  a  different 
root  to  the  boy's  problem.  In  one  situ- 
ation, the  father  was  an  outgoing  and 
successful  businessman  and  the  brothers 
and  sisters  were  gregarious  and  success- 
ful in  school.  The  boy  who  enrolled  in 
Brown's  summer  program  was  afraid 
that  he  wouldn't  measure  up — and  so  he 
didn't  even  try. 

Another  student  came  from  a  broken 
home.  His  mother  worked,  had  problems 
of  her  own,  and  devoted  little  time  or 
sympathy  to  her  son.  The  youngster, 
who  had  an  I.Q.  of  140,  was  lackadaisical 
in  school  and  tended  to  hang  around 
with  children  of  much  lower  academic 
potential.  He  had  become  a  drifter — 
and  was  drifting  right  down  the  road  to 
academic  failure. 

There  was  another  case  in  which 
the  mother  devoted  too  much  time  to  her 
son,  was  over-demanding  and  over- 
ambitious.  The  boy  felt  he  couldn't  live 
up  to  her  dreams  and  gradually  stopped 
trying  to  succeed. 

Professor  Davids  discusses  cases 
such  as  these  in  his  new  book  and  points 


out  that  the  chief  purpose  of  Brown's 
Academic  Potential  Project  was  to  dis- 
cover ways  of  reaching  these  capable 
but  underachieving  students  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  their  academic  careers  and 
salvaging  them  for  higher  education.  His 
part  of  the  program  was  to  do  counsel- 
ing, intelligence  testing,  and  therapy 
work  with  the  children. 

"We  had  to  excite  interest  in  school 
subjects,  rather  than  have  them  studying 
for  grades  alone,"  Dr.  Davids  says.  "We 
had  to  light  a  fire  in  the  boys.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  assist  the  youngsters  in 
improving  their  study  habits  and  to  give 
them  a  perception  of  the  graveness  of 
their  future  years  if  they  didn't  do  an 
about-face. 

"In  selecting  60  boys  each  summer, 
the   program   wasn't   discriminating 
against  girls,"  Dr.  Davids  adds.  "The  fact 
is  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  girl  with  a  high 
I.Q.  who  is  not  producing." 

Teachers  for  the  program  came  from 
the  Rhode  Island  secondary  schools  and 
were  selected  with  great  care,  a  pre- 
requisite being  their  established  success 
in  working  with  bright  teenagers  with 
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school  difficulties.  It  was  hoped  that  if 
the  teachers  were  understanding  and 
interesting  people,  the  students  wouldn't 
resent  them  as  authority  figures. 

There  was  an  all-out  effort  to  make 
the  subject  matter  interesting.  In  math, 
for  example,  a  pseudo-stock  market 
program  was  established,  with  the  stu- 
dents encouraged  to  "invest"  and  then 
follow  their  investment  in  the  daily 
press.  If  a  boy  expressed  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  his 
history  teacher  would  recommend  books 
on  the  subject  and  encourage  him  to  do 
outside  reading. 

In  his  book.  Dr.  Davids  points  out 
the  importance  to  the  program  of  the 
counselors.  This  group  was  selected  from 
University  undergraduates  who  had 
good  academic  records  and  who  were 
also  good  athletes.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
counselors  would  be  used  as  a  form  of 
ego-ideal  by  many  of  the  underachievers, 
who  would  then  be  motivated  to  emu- 
late these  college  students  who  were 
successful  in  studies  as  well  as  other 
aspects  of  college  life. 

Hope  College  served  as  the  dormi- 
tory for  the  students  during  their  six 
weeks  on  campus.  But  there  wasn't  much 
free  time  for  them  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  their  new  home.  It  was  expected  that 
many  of  the  students  would  be  rebellious 
and  not  know  what  to  do  with  free  time 
other  than  make  trouble.  As  a  result,  the 
APP  was  run  on  a  fairly  strict  schedule. 

A  typical  day  followed  these  general 
lines:  out  of  bed  at  7:15,  breakfast  at 
8,  classes  in  English,  history,  and  math, 
and  then  lunch.  Early  afternoon  was 
reserved  for  study,  with  athletics  sched- 
uled from  2:30  to  5.  Another  study 
period  and  additional  recreation  took  up 
the  evening  hours.  On  weekends,  the 
boys  were  taken  to  places  of  cultural 
and  historical  interest  throughout  New 
England. 

"It  was  thought,"  Dr.  Davids  says, 
"that  the  experience  of  living  in  a  Uni- 
versity dormitory,  using  University 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries, 
and  spending  the  summer  in  daily  contact 
with  successful  college  students  would 
serve  to  motivate  the  underachieving 
boy  to  strive  more  effectively  toward  the 
goal  of  some  day  attending  college. 


"At  the  beginning  of  each  program 
we  would  have  some  difficulty  keeping 
the  lid  on  the  teenagers.  Many  of  the  kids 
were  not  happy  at  Brown.  They  didn't 
care  for  the  discipline  and  structure  placed 
on  them.  Some  even  felt  that  their 
parents  enrolled  them  in  the  APP  to 
punish  them  for  goofing  off  in  school. 

"But  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks, 
inevitably  we  found  that  the  students 
had  a  new  pride  in  themselves  and  a 
feeling  of  identity  with  the  University. 
Many  said  that  if  they  had  done  as 
much  studying  at  home,  they  would  have 
been  honor  students." 

One  of  the  things  learned  from  the 
Academic  Potential  Project  is  that  there 
is  no  simple  explanation  of  why  bright 
youngsters  fail.  But  a  series  of  follow-up 
studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Davids  and 
others  indicates  clearly  that  the  Aca- 
demic Potential  Project  was  successful 
beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  its  creator. 

Of  300  former  students  in  the 
Brown  program,  all  of  whom  were  failing 
at  the  junior  high  level,  85  percent  did 
an  academic  turn-about  and  successfully 
graduated  from  high  school.  And  of 
those  who  received  their  high  school  di- 
ploma, 86  percent  had  either  entered 
college  or  had  been  accepted  by  a  col- 
lege at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  1969. 

Dr.  Davids  devotes  an  entire  section 
of  his  book  to  the  underachiever.  Test 
results  are  broken  down  and  analyzed 
and  comparisons  are  made  between  the 
underachievers  and  bright  high  school 
students  who  participated  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  program.  There  are 
comparisons  between  bright  kids  who 
survived  and  those  who  didn't.  All  of  the 
test  results  lead  to  one  conclusion:  the 
APP  was  of  definite  value  for  students, 
for  parents — and  for  Brown  University. 

Well,  if  the  program  was  such  a 
success,  why  was  it  dropped?  Professor 
Davids  offers  several  reasons. 

"Brown  made  the  Carnegie  grant 
last  as  long  as  possible,"  he  says,  "but 
by  the  mid-1960's  the  money  had  run 
out  and  we  had  to  rely  strictly  on  tuition. 
The  result  was  that  the  program  became 
restrictive  in  terms  of  students.  We 
found  ourselves  taking  only  those  who 
could  afford  the  $600  tuition. 

"We  needed  outside  support,  but  at 
that  point  in  time  money  for  educational 
and  psychological  research  was  getting 
tight.  Another  factor  was  that  there  were 
a  number  of  administrative  changes 
taking  place  at  Brown,  with  President 
Keeney  and  Elmer  Smith  both  retiring. 


All  in  all,  there  was  a  feeling  that  unless 
we  could  get  outside  funds  to  run  the 
the  program  the  way  it  should  be  run, 
we'd  allow  it  to  die  a  noble  death." 

Apparently,  there  is  some  current 
sentiment  on  campus  to  re-activate  APP 
based  in  part  on  the  positive  findings  in 
Dr.  Davids'  new  book.  Reginald  Archam- 
bault  '52,  chairman  of  the  education 
department,  favors  such  a  step. 

"There  are  few  things  I'd  enjoy  mors 
than  seeing  the  Academic  Potential 
Project  make  a  comeback,"  Dr.  Archam- 
bault  says.  "Knowing  much  more  about 
the  underachievers  now  than  we  did  a 
decade  ago,  I  think  we  could  even  im- 
prove on  the  basic  program  by  working 
with  secondary  school  teachers  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  underachiever. 
But  the  problem  of  outside  funding  still 
remains." 

Professor  Archambault  noted  that 
his  office  has  received  numerous  letters 
from  former  APP  students.  The  words 
differ  but  the  theme  is  the  same:  thanks 
for  helping  me  to  see  the  light  aca- 
demically. 

During  the  Christmas  recess.  Dr. 
Archambault  received  a  call  from  a 
former  underachiever  who  is  now  attend 
ing  graduate  school  at  Yale.  "None  of 
this  would  have  been  possible,"  the 
student  said,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
six  weeks  I  spent  at  Brown.  Who  knows 
I  might  be  out  driving  a  truck  today  ex- 
cept for  that  short  but  important  period: 
in  my  life." 

A  frank,  even  blunt,  man  who 
doesn't  believe  in  talking  around  a  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Davids  admits  a  strong  persona 
bias  for  the  Academic  Potential  Project. 

"When  you  eat  and  sleep  with  a 
program  such  as  this  for  as  long  as  I 
have  and  when  you  realize  how  many 
potentially  productive  lives  have  been 
salvaged  because  of  it,  well,  it  really 
makes  you  realize  what  a  major  contri- 
bution Brown  has  made.  The  ultimate 
good  that  will  come  to  the  community, 
state,  and  even  the  nation  from  the  ef- 
forts of  these  former  underachievers 
won't  be  measured  for  years  to  come. 
My  bet  is  that  it  will  be  staggering." 

If  Professor  Davids  seems  to  speak 
from  the  heart  on  the  subject  of  the 
Academic  Potential  Project,  it's  because 
he  speaks  from  personal  experience. 
Some  35  years  ago  he  was  an  under- 
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thiever  in  the  Providence  school  system 
nth  no  goal  in  life,  putting  in  his  time 
shind  a  desk  and  marking  o(f  the  days 
a  calendar  until  graduation. 
The  Tony  Davids  story  has  the 
ements  of  a  Horatio  Alger  yarn.  An 
[Jy  child,  he  was  brought  up  by  a 
'orking  mother  during  the  depression 
ears  of  the  1930's.  At  Hope  High  School 
2  took  a  commercial  course,  was  grad- 
ated in  1941,  and  went  looking  for  a 
lb. 

"I  was  ambitious,"  Davids  says, 
but   in   the   growing-up   years    my 
loughts  were  on  getting  through  school 
nd  then  lining  up  a  job.  Maybe  some 
ay  a  business.  It  wasn't  that  I  had  a 
urning  desire  to  go  to  college  but  felt 
»at  I  couldn't.  I  just  didn't  think  that 
luch  about  college.  It  didn't  seem  real- 
tic  to  me.  Like  most  kids  at  that  time, 
had  very  little  in  the  way  of  school 
uidance." 

For  many  people,  the  high  school 
ears  have  a  nostalgic  flavor  to  them. 
Jot  so  for  Tony  Davids.  During  the 
ays,  it  was  typing,  shorthand,  and  the 
ther  subjects  that  went  with  a  com- 
lercial  course.  A  variety  of  part-time 
•jbs  occupied  the  after-school  hours. 

Despite  his  academic  potential,  he 
ever  made  the  honor  roll.  He  wasn't  a 
'ig-man-on-campus  type.  There  was  one 
ifcak  in  the  dull  routine  that  school 
ad  become.  He  went  out  for  wrestling 
nd  was  elected  captain  of  the  team  in 
lis  senior  year.  Hope  High  entered  the 
tate  championship  in  the  spring  of  1941, 
nd  Tony  Davids  survived  the  competi- 
ion  and  won  the  individual  state  crown 
n  the  145-pound  class. 

After  graduation,  Davids  went  to 
vork  as  a  clerk  typist  at  Quonset.  His 
ife's  pattern  was  becoming  established. 
Jut  then  World  War  II  came  along. 
Davids  enrolled  in  the  V-5  program  in 
1943  and  began  an  18-month  training 
)rogram  as  a  Naval  aviation  cadet.  There 
vere  stops  at  Wesleyan  University  and 
he  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

;Zhapel  Hill  for  his  academic  training  and 
hen  primary  flight  training  at  Naval 
\ir  Stations  in  Glenview,  111.,  and 

,  Zorpus  Christi,  Texas.  He  received  his 
<vings  and  was  commissioned  an  ensign 

;;.n  the  summer  of  1944. 

I        Davids  looks  back  at  this  year  as 
Dne  of  the  major  turning  points  in  his 
life.  "At  Wesleyan,  and  again  at  North 

■Carolina,  I  was  thrown  into  competition 
with  fellows  who  had  either  been  to 
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college  or  who  were  planning  to  start 
college  after  the  war.  I  found  out  to  my 
surprise  that  I  could  more  than  hold  my 
own  with  them  in  the  classroom.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  began  to 
think  in  terms  of  college." 

After  training  as  a  fighter  pilot  at 
Jacksonville  NAS,  Davids  was  assigned 
to  a  fighter  bomber  squadron  aboard  the 
US5  Lexington.  Flying  the  F-4U  Corsair, 
he  was  involved  in  air  strikes  against  the 
Japanese  homeland,  attacking  air  fields, 
factories,  and  naval  bases.  These  were 
heavily  fortified  targets,  and  17  of  the 
51  pilots  in  Davids'  squadron  didn't 
survive.  Then  came  the  atomic  bomb, 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  Davids  returned 
with  a  Bronze  Star,  Air  Medal,  Presi- 
dential Citation — and  something  even 
more  important,  a  new  goal  in  life. 

"Between  flights  there  was  plenty 
of  time  to  stretch  out  on  my  bunk  and 
think,"  Davids  says.  "We  were  told  that 
some  colleges  were  planning  to  admit 
veterans  who  didn't  meet  the  traditional 
requirements  for  admission.  When  I 
came  home,  I  discussed  the  matter  with 
The  Rev.  Albert  Thomas,  a  Brown  man 
('08)  who  was  then  minister  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Providence.  On  his 
recommendation,  I  applied  to  Brown 
and  was  accepted  in  the  fall  of  1946. 

"I  still  don't  know  why  Brown  took 
me  in.  I  had  no  language,  no  science, 
none  of  the  conventional  college  courses. 
I  guess  they  took  into  consideration  the 
Navy  transcript  of  my  work  at  Wesleyan 
and  North  Carolina,  my  good  war 
record,  and  my  potential.  Frankly,  the 
University  really  took  a  chance  on  me." 

Receiving  four  credits  for  his  Navy 
work  and  attending  summer  school  for 
one  semester,  Davids  was  able  to  grad- 
uate in  three  years.  He  finished  with  a 
3.6  average  (out  of  a  possible  4.0), 
made  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  and  was 
graduated  magna  cum  laude. 

For  Tony  Davids,  getting  into 
college  was  a  major  step.  When  he 
entered,  his  objective  was  to  earn  a  de- 
gree and  then  get  a  job,  probably  a 
better  job  than  he  could  have  secured 
if  he  hadn't  gone  to  college.  His  goals 
were  considerably  higher  than  they  had 
been  in  1941,  but  there  was  still  no 
thought  of  any  education  beyond  college. 
The  situation  changed  early  in  his 
sophomore  year. 

"I  took  my  first  psychology  course 
in  the  fall  of  1947  with  Carl  Pfaffmann 
('33).  It  was  a  large  class  held  in  Lower 
Manning,  and  I  ended  with  the  top  mark. 
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Professor  Pfaffmann  suggested  that  I 
should  consider  going  on  to  graduate 
school.  It  was  a  bold  suggestion,  one  tha 
didn't  sink  in  right  away.  But  he  was 
persistent,  and  his  interest  in  me  made 
me  slow  down  and  take  stock  of  my  life,i 
of  where  I  was  going." 

Professor  Pfaffmann  had  planted  thi 
seed  and  slowly  Davids  came  around 
to  his  way  of  thinking.  In  the  fall  of 
1949  he  won  a  Charles  C.  Smith  scholar 
ship  to  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Relations,  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology  in  four  years,  and 
stayed  at  Harvard  two  additional  years 
as  a  lecturer  and  research  associate. 

Harold  Schlosberg,  then  chairman 
of  the  Brown  psychology  department, 
brought  Dr.  Davids  back  to  College  Hill 
in  1955  with  a  joint  appointment  as 
assistant  professor  in  the  department 
and  chief  psychologist  at  Bradley  Hos- 
pital, where  he  was  to  work  with  emo-  , 
tionally  disturbed  children.  In  1964  cami 
his  promotion  to  full  professor  and  di- 
rector of  psychology  at  Bradley. 

Dr.  Davids'  research  in  the  area  of 
normal  and  abnormal  personality  mech 
anisms  led  to  publications  and  reports 
in  his  first  decade  at  Brown  that  made 
him  almost  as  well  known  nationally 
as  Chairman  Schlosberg  and  Professor 
Pfaffman.  It  was  largely  as  a  result  of 
this  work  that  Dr.  Davids  was  assigned  , 
to  the  Academic  Potential  Project.  It  stil 
remains  close  to  his  heart. 

"I  know  that  money  is  a  key  is- 
sue as  far  as  reviving  APP  is  concerned,'  ■ 
Dr.  Davids  says.  "But  on  the  basis  of 
past  results,  I  really  don't  see  how 
Brown  University  can  afford  not  to  brinj 
it  back — if  not  immediately,  at  least  in 
the  near  future.  There  will  always  be 
underachievers  in  the  world  crying  out  i 
for  help.  That  cry  has  to  be  answered." 

J.Bt 
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oint  of  view: 

rhe  limbo 
)etween  two 
cultures 

iv  Aviva  Freudmann  '75 

w 

f  s  college  life  looking  more  and  more 
I  ke  the  Fifties?  Various  journalists  have 
i  ecently  suggested  this  to  he  the  case.  In 
'  his  essay,  Aviva  Freudmann,  a  sopho- 
lore  from  Starrs,  Conn.,  offers  her 
houghts  on  present-day  student  life- 
i.tyles. 

'V  A  Talking  through  the  beer  can-strewn 
YjI  VVriston  Quad  on  Sunday  morn- 
ngs,  I  am  tempted  to  beUeve  the  myriad 
burnalists  who  claim  that  college  life 
n  the  Seventies  is  looking  more  and 
^nore  like  that  of  the  Fifties.  We,  too, 
!.re  recovering  from  a  war  of  sorts:  the 
Itrident  exertion  of  the  protests  of  the 
liixties.  The  twangy  tunes  of  the  Golden 
Dldies,  with  their  plaintive  notes  and 
.nildly  offensive  lyrics,  fill  many  a  Satur- 
flay-night  party.  The  "greaser"  has  sud- 
ienly  become  as  much  a  hero  as  Bonnie 
find  Clyde  were  a  few  years  ago.  People 
Sine  up  in  front  of  kegs  of  beer,  pro- 
ducing knowledgeable  discourse  on  the 
1-elative  merits  of  Bud  and  Gansett.  Huge 

:  Icegs  of  beer  keep  appearing,  spouting 
I'orth  a  continuous  stream  of  golden, 
•owdy  oblivion. 

■  I  And  yet,  when  sober  Monday  comes 
[jround,  we  return  to  the  limbo  between 
:wo  cultures.  It  is  as  if  today's  students 

:  ire  dangling  between  two  cliffs,  unable 
to  hold  on  to  either  one  and  lacking  a 

:  (foothold  in  between.  On  one  cliff  stands 
a  hoarse  remnant  of  student  activism, 
shouting  at  a  student  population  which 

I  Ire  longer  wants  to  hear.  On  the  other 
cliff  the  Fifties  revival  smiles  smugly, 

^offering  the  vacuous  alternatives  of  beer 

^and  broads,  football  and  fraternities, 
proms  and  pep  clubs.  And  if  Saturday 
!nights  resemble  the  latter,  it  is  only  a 
temporary  escape  from  the  loud  reverb- 
erations of  the  explosions  of  the  Sixties 
ringing  in  our  ears.  I  doubt  that  the 
infatuation  with  the  Fifties  is  any  more 
than  that. 

1         Along  with  the  desire  to  escape  the 
explosions  of  the  Sixties  came  an  aware- 
ness of  its  cliches.  It  became  hard  to 


sympathize  gravely  when  a  commenta- 
tor spoke  about  the  "rage  and  aliena- 
tion" of  today's  youth.  Journalists  were 
obsessed  with  finding  and  presenting 
"rage  and  alienation,"  but  the  phrase 
was  hard  to  take  seriously  after  a  while. 
The  "establishment"  started  countering 
with  its  own  lines.  Articles  such  as 
Stewart  Alsop's  "Radical  Chic  Is  Dead" 
removed  some  of  the  unquestioned  sanc- 
tity from  the  Movement's  assumptions 
and  practices. 

Some  attitudes  that  had  been  in- 
violate were  shown  up  as  pretentious 
and  silly,  and  their  holders  as  hypocrit- 
ical or  merely  self-indulgent.  What  about 
those  students  whose  "establishment" 
parents  were  supporting  them?  And 
those  pre-poor  boyed  jeans,  which  cost 
more  because  they  were  frayed  and 
faded  in  advance?  And  the  nature-lovers 
who  brought  the  comforts  of  technology 
into  the  woods?  When  the  battle  came 
to  this,  only  the  truest  of  the  true  be- 
lievers remained  untouched  by  self 
doubt.   Now   privately   questioning 
whether  God  was  really  on  their  side, 
the  troops  withdrew. 

Meanwhile  wars  continue,  crime 
and  pollution  are  unabated,  and  slums 
still  exist,  but  few  care  any  more.  Never 
in  the  heyday  of  drugs  were  students  as 
inactive  as  now — not  as  euphoric  and 
unconscious  as  students  two  decades 
ago,  but  still  rather  isolationist  about  it 
all.  We  sort  of  nod  assent  when  hearing 
protests,  but  are  no  longer  moved  by 
them.  Students  occasionally  complain 
that  their  wishes  are  ignored,  but  they 
sound  as  if  they  don't  really  care.  While 
some  go  through  the  motions  of  protest, 
they're  tired  of  the  contention,  noise, 
and  exertion  of  the  Sixties.  Protests 
lack  vigor,  unity,  and  feeling.  The  latest 
(and  only)  ambitious  scheme  for  over- 
hauling the  useless  student  government 
was  proposed  by  President  Hornig. 
Brown  students  have  a  vague  sense  of 
opposition  to  University  expansion,  but 
nobody  is  actually  pushing  for  student 
representation  on  high-level  policy- 
making committees.  A  few  years  ago  the 
student  press  would  have  been  pouring 
out  blind  vituperation  against  expansion 
and  overcrowding;  now  the  press  ex- 
presses mild  anger,  and  stops  there. 

What  is  left  of  student  life-styles 
now?  Again,  we  are  caught  between  two 
worlds :  the  bland  mindlessness  of  col- 
lege life  in  the  Fifties,  and  the  strict, 
tyrannical  conformity  of  the  Sixties.  The 
former  is  merely  boring  in  its  fatuous- 


ness; the  latter,  with  its  control  of  dress, 
manners,  and  thought,  is  offensive  in  its 
conformism  and  self-righteousness.  The 
Sixties  provided  all  the  answers  for  those 
who  were  taken  in  by  the  elan  of  the 
"youth  culture":  fight  authority,  smoke 
dope,  listen  to  rock,  tear  down  institu- 
tions, experiment  with  education,  and 
flaunt  the  "new  morality"  at  everyone. 
The  Sixties  craze  is  over  now;  but  in  its 
short  life  it  characterized  so  many  cam- 
puses and  took  in  so  many  people  that 
it  became  a  lesson  in  what  to  avoid. 

What  is  left  of  the  student  life-style 
is  a  turning  inward  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals. Historical  continuity  is  ab- 
sent; but  from  recent  bad  experience, 
students  are  shying  away  from  "creat- 
ing" a  new  life-style.  The  conformity  of 
the  youth  culture  of  the  Sixties  left 
many  people  wary  of  fads  and  causes. 
This,  I  feel,  is  the  story  behind  the 
"apathy"  of  the  Seventies. 

In  the  absence  of  mass  action,  we 
have  finally  arrived  at  a  stage  where  "do 
your  own  thing"  is  a  reality.  In  this 
atomized  world,  consensus  and  uniform- 
ity, or  any  semblance  of  youth  culture, 
are  rare.  Single  rooms,  and  person-to- 
person  youth  guidance,  are  more  sought 
after  than  group  consciousness-raising, 
a  public  "new  morality,"  and  political 
campaigning  en  masse.  The  sight  and 
sound  of  exaggerated,  venomous  denun- 
ciations ringing  out  in  mass  rallies  is  as 
rare  nowadays  as  the  roar  of  a  '56 
Chevy. 

The  beginning  of  the  Seventies  is 
an  interlude  of  quiet,  marked  by  a.  lack 
of  shared  manners,  values,  and  opinions. 
The  silence  is  a  breather,  a  chance  to 
recover.  It  is  also  a  new  type  of  campus 
life,  and  will  probably  last  several  years 
at  least.  After  that,  the  campuses  across 
the  country  may  again  be  seized  by  a 
freakish  fit,  as  new  issues  are  popular- 
ized, and  political  inactivity  becomes 
tiresome.  Right  now,  though,  another 
period  like  the  second  half  of  the  last 
decade  seems  unthinkable. 
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A  foggy  day 

in  Providence 
town 


One  dreary  day  in  December,  the  Col- 
lege Green  area  looked  like  this.  While 
on  another  assignment  (page  17)  for  the 
BAM,  University  Photographer  Hugh 
Smyser  took  these  pictures,  which  give 
a  somewhat  different  look  to  a  familiar 
area. 
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ovidence  on  that 
^cember  day  could  have 
en  Carl  Sandburg's  Chicago 
\\en  he  wrote  in  1916: 
le  fog  cotiies 
:  little  cat  feet, 
fiits  looking 
^r  the  harbor  and  city 
\  silent  haunches 
then  moves  on. 
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Brown  Books 


Joseph  Addison's  Sociable  Animal  In  the 
Market  Place,  On  the  Hustings,  In  the 
Pulpit. 

By  Edward  A.  Bloom  and  Lillian  D. 

Bloom. 

Brown  University  Press :  Providence, 

1971.  Pp.  xiv,  276. 

Professors  Edward  A.  and  Lillian  D. 
Bloom  deserve  thanks  and  commendation 
for  their  impressive  study:  Joseph  Addi- 
son's Sociable  Animal  In  the  Market 
Place,  On  the  Hustings,  In  the  Pulpit. 
One  hopes  that  there  exist  few  readers 
who  ever  accepted  the  widely  known 
(and  annoying)  remark  of  C.  S.  Lewis 
that  Addison  is  "an  admirable  cure  for 
the  fidgets."  Even  those  few  will  rise 
from  this  work  convinced  of  Lewis' 
error  in  viewing  Addison  in  such  a  triv- 
ial light,  or,  as  the  Blooms  charge,  con- 
sidering him  "outside  the  range  of  historic 
perspective;  that  is  to  make  him  a  Spec- 
tator character,  charmingly  idiosyncratic 
but  not  to  be  taken  seriously."  The  Ad- 
dison who  emerges  from  this  study  en- 
gages the  reader's  interest  not  only  as  a 
human  being  searching  for  order  and 
stability,  but  also  as  a  man  in  and  part  of 
history,  one  whose  views  depend  on  a 
mature  historic  vision. 

The  divisions  of  Market  Place, 
Hustings,  and  Pulpit  prove  to  be  useful 
categories  for  organizing  Addison's  opin- 
ions. In  the  first  section,  the  authors  ex- 
amine the  significance  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  define 
Addison's  position  on  social  virtues 
(labor,  thrift,  charity),  and  illustrate  with 
the  little  discussed  Trial  of  Count  Tariff 
their  subject's  opinions  on  national  eco- 
nomic issues.  For  Addison,  the  manner 
in  which  commerce  proceeds  is  linked  in- 
evitably to  the  way  in  which  the  English 
are  governed — thus  his  support  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy  partially  as  a 
vehicle  for  advancing  economic  growth 
while  guaranteeing  internal  security, 
even  though  this  support  includes  accept- 
ing England's  role  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession. 

The  importance  of  Addison's  belief 
in  natural  law  informs  much  of  the  study 
in  the  second  section.  Here  the  authors 
explore  the  moral  and  religious  heritage 
behind  Addison's  Whigism,  vie .  s  on 
the  structure  of  government,  and  inter- 
pretation of  civil  liberties  and  natural 


rights.  They  explain  the  loyalty  Addison 
displays  to  the  Whigs  by  placing  it  in  the 
context  of  issues  alive  at  the  time;  Ad- 
dison appears  as  much  more  than  a 
simple  yea-sayer  to  Whig  positions. 

The  last  part  of  this  study  illumi- 
nates Addison's  Latitudinarian  religious 
position  with  thorough  discussions  of  the 
relation  between  religion  and  politics,  the 
problem  of  belief,  and  the  proof  for  di- 
vinity. Many  will  find  this  the  most  re- 
warding section,  particularly  as  it  draws 
together  so  well  the  other  elements  pre- 
sented. Thus  the  view  advanced  in  the 
introduction  that  Addison  finds  man  es- 
caping his  loneliness  by  intercourse  on 
the  exchange,  in  commerce,  or  in  the 
body  politic  here  becomes  fully  devel- 
oped; one  sees  how  Addison  "advanced 
faith  as  a  source  of  discipline  and  hu- 
mility, which,  with  the  guidance  of  a 
rational  church,  harmonized  the  relation- 
ship between  God  and  individual.  In  the 
Addisonian  ethic,  the  religious  belief 
never  encouraged  withdrawal  from  com- 
munity obligations;  on  the  contrary,  it 
thrust  man  into  them.  Christianity  was 
for  him  a  worldly  power  that  warred 
against  private  sin  and  public  vice;  it 
taught  industry  and  the  responsibilities 
of  free  subjects  to  princes,  and  of  Chris- 
tians one  to  another." 

Since  the  study  maintains  its  focus 
on  the  Sociable  Animal,  the  Blooms  have 
only  a  slight  interest  in  specific  literary 
and  aesthetic  theories  associated  with 
Addison.  The  non-literary  perspective 
proves  a  positive  benefit  in  that  it  pre- 
sents the  reader  with  a  richer  sense  of 
Addison's  importance  in  the  interplay  of 
men  and  ideas  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century. 

ROBERT  EBERWEIN 

Edward  A.  Bloom  is  a  professor  of  English 
at  Brown,  and  his  wife  Lillian  is  a  member 
of  the  English  faculty  at  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege. Robert  Eberwein  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Oakland  University  in 
Rochester,  Mich. 


Joe  Paterno:  "Football  My  Way" 

By  Mervin  D.  Hyman  and  Gordon  S. 
White.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $6.95. 

For  Brown  football  fans,  reading  the 
recent  book  on  Joe  Paterno  '50  is  a  com- 
mand performance.  Basically,  this  is  the 
story  of  a  boy  who  was  introduced  to 
football  on  the  hard  pavements  of  Brook- 
lyn and  who  now,  as  head  coach  of  Penn 


State,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  handfu 
of  great  college  coaches  in  the  country 

The  book  is  vintage  Paterno  all  th 
way,  thanks  to  the  skillful  job  done  by 
its  authors,  Mervin  D.  Hyman,  chief  o 
research  for  Sports  Illustrated,  and  Go 
don  S.  White,  veteran  sportswriter  fori 
the  New  York  Times. 

And  vintage  Paterno  is  pretty  goc 
When  he  was  the  captain  and  quarter- 
back of  Brown's  "8  for  9  in  '49"  team, 
one  sportswriter  said:  "Paterno  can't  i 
and  he  can't  pass.  All  he  can  do  is  thir 
— and  win." 

The  man  who  was  picked  nationa 
as  coach  of  the  year  in  1970  is  still  thii 
ing — and  still  winning.  And  he's  still  t 
same  brash,  unorthodox  person  he  wa 
during  his  days  on  College  Hill. 

For  example,  most  college  coache 
don't  exchange  barbs  with  the  Preside 
of  the  United  States.  Most  college  coac 
don't  advise  their  players  to  become  i: 
volved  in  extra-curricular  activities  th 
might  distract  their  attention  from  foe 
ball.  And  most  college  coaches  definite 
would  not  tell  their  teams  not  to  worr 
about  winning  or  losing. 

Paterno  is  the  type  of  person  whc 
might  be  found  spending  his  lunch  ho 
in  the  Penn  State  library,  talking  with 
professor  on  a  campus  bench,  or  chati  ■ 
with  a  group  of  students  on  issues  of 
day.  He  is  outspoken,  unconventional 
thoughtful,  amusing — and  always  pre 
vocative. 

The  former  Bruin  quarterback  ca 
ries  this  off-beat  approach  to  the  foot 
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)1  field.  He's  a  tough  disciplinarian, 

I  he's  not  one  who  thinks  it  matters 
IV  long  a  boy's  hair  is  or  where  his 
wburns  end,  provided  it  is  within  rea- 
c .  Although  he  is  admired  and  re- 
jcted  for  his  keen  football  mind,  he 

5 1  loved  by  all  his  players.  A  point  to 
kich  Paterno  replies:  "Coaching  isn't  a 
ijularity  contest." 

Charlie  Pitman,  an  All-American  on 
'„n  State's  undefeated  teams  of  1968 
».  1969,  expressed  the  attitude  of  most 
il/ers  toward  Paterno:  "Joe's  not  loved, 

II  he  is  respected  for  the  type  person 

,( s.  He's  really  tough,  and  he's  intelli- 
ft.  You're  afraid  not  to  respect  him." 
While  many  big-time  coaches  im- 
I'e  their  players  to  eat,  drink,  and 
I  p  football  24  hours  a  day  to  the  ex- 
liion  of  everything  else,  Paterno  firmly 
eeves  that  there  is  more  to  college  than 

"I  want  my  players  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
t.ence  of  going  to  college,"  says  Pa- 
»io.  "It  should  be  the  four  greatest 
ers  of  their  lives.  It's  the  only  time  in 
hr  lives  when  they  are  free,  when  they 
£6  the  opportunity  to  choose  what 
?,'  \vant  to  do,  and  when  they  want  to 
(t. 

'We  don't  want  the  student  athletes 
r)  come  to  Penn  State  to  be  tied  down 
I  to  a  football  program.  There  is  so 
i,:h  besides  football.  Art,  history,  lit- 
rure,  music,  politics,  the  changing  so- 
iiy.  I  consider  football  as  just  another 
Kacurricular  activity,  like  debating,  the 
cd,  or  anything  else  on  campus.  It 
l"uld  never  be  taken  out  of  context." 

A  riverboat  gambler  at  heart,  Pa- 

o  has  the  charisma  that  is  so  rare  in 
I  ball  coaches,  and  his  teams  play  foot- 
i  that  is  both  exciting  and  unorthodox. 
3  kid  from  Brooklyn  has  been  de- 

fed  as  "refreshing  in  a  profession 
is  satiated  with  conformity  and  dull- 
t;." 

Football  My  Way  abounds  with 
Xies  of  Paterno's  peers  at  Brown — Moe 
honey,  Fred  Kozak,  brother  George 
mo,  and  many  more.  J.B. 


sus  Descending:  A  Treasury  of  the 
Bad  Poems  in  English 

ed  by  James  Camp,  X.  J.  Kennedy, 
r  Keith  Waldrop.  238  pages.  Colher 
tks.  S2.45. 

Poets  may  be,  as  Shelley  claimed, 
t  happiest,  the  best,  the  wisest,  and 
1 1  illustrious  of  men"  but  they  have 


their  off-days  like  everyone  else. 

See  the  hopeful  poet  in  his  work- 
shop, determined  to  compose  something 
fresh  and  uniquely  him.  He  lets  meta- 
phors, rhythms,  fanciful  conceits  bubble 
and  gel  in  his  brain,  laboriously  revis- 
ing, stirring,  coloring,  and  spicing  until  a 
sumptuous  mixture  of  spontaneity  and 
craft  is  achieved.  He  then  rushes  the  ver- 
bal pudding  or  stew  into  public  notice,  a 
Horn  and  Hardart  extravaganza,  and 
when  the  consumer  gags  on  the  stuff  or 
dies  of  ptomaine  shock,  the  artist  is  never 
informed.  Creation  is  a  cast  of  the  dice; 
next  time,  perhaps,  a  chef  d'oeuvre. 

The  three  editors  of  this  volume 
have  pored  over  thousands  of  poems 
with  a  reliquary's  passion  for  the  out-of- 
style,  a  biologist's  love  of  the  sport,  a 
baseball  fan's  affection  for  the  historic 
boner.  Edgar  Guest  has  written  that 

Sacred  and  sweet  is  the  joy  that 

must  come 
From  the  furnace  of  life  when 

you've  poured  off  the  scum. 

To  adapt  Goethe,  "Ich  weiss,  wie  man 
den  Guest  des  Volks  versohnt."  But  these 
collaborators  find  joy  in  the  scum  itself: 
uncommon,  densely  textured,  a  challenge 
to  the  palate.  Consider  the  niceties  (in 
extract)  of  "A  Tragedy"  by  Theo.  Mari- 
zals: 

Death! 
Plop. 
The  barges  down  in  the  river  flop. 

Flop,  plop, 
Above,  beneath. 
From  the  slimy  branches  the  grey 

drips  drop. 
As  they  scraggle  black  on  the  thin 

grey  sky, 
Where  the  black  cloud  rack-hackles 

drizzle  and  fly 
To  the  oozy  waters  that  lounge  and 

flop 
On  the  black  scrag-piles,  where  the 

loose  cords  plop, 
As  the  raw  wind  whines  in  the  thin 

tree-top. 

Plop,  plop. 

Poems  like  these  are  written  with  a 
certain  philosophy  of  composition.  Who 
that  is  not  sadistic  and  totalitarian  would 
not  honor,  or  gently  ignore,  these  au- 
thors whose  poetic  judgment  is  "hidden 
with  God."  The  editors  are  trying  to 
knot  and  brow-beat  us  into  temperate 
notions  of  decorum.  The  free  among  us 
may  want  to  disagree  with  them  poem 


by  poem.  Our  globe  may  be  supported 
by  four  elephants  on  a  turtle's  back;  it 
may  have  been  formed  by  God's  hand; 
it  may  be  a  dismembered  part  of  an 
aboriginal  cosmic  bull  or  dragon;  it  may 
have  been  started  by  a  wind  of  pollen 
on  hydrogen  fields.  "Every  thing  possible 
to  be  believed  is  an  image  of  Truth," 
says  Blake.  Why  are  Emily  Dickinson's 
opening  lines  considered  bad:  "Our  lives 
are  Swiss —  /  So  still — so  cool"?  I  like 
them.  I  like  and  believe  in  the  goodness 
of  other  poems  in  this  anthology.  Every 
lunatic  image  is  a  portion  of  the  Truth. 
But  the  editors  try  to  intimidate  us 
by  snob  wit.  They  insist  on  distinguish- 
ing Whitman's  "The  Raven"  from  a 
near-contemporary,  "To  Allegra  Florence 
in  Heaven,"  by  T.  H.  Chivers: 

As  an  egg,  when  broken,  never 
Can  be  mended,  but  must  ever 
Be  the  same  crushed  egg  forever — 

So  shall  this  dark  heart  of  mine! 
Which,  though  broken,  is  still 

breaking, 
And  shall  nevermore  cease  aching 
For  the  sleep  which  has  no  wak- 
ing— 

For  the  sleep  which  now  is  thine! 

The  weak  moments  of  Dryden, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  Browning,  and  even 
Robert  Frost  are  exposed  like  the  saffron 
privates  of  a  subway  pervert.  Well-meant 
verse  that  without  its  context  cannot 
stand:  IWW  songs,  hymns,  instruc- 
tions on  I.U.D.  devices,  commemoration 
of  public  leaders  and  national  catastro- 
phes— these  are  isolated  for  fiendish 
mockery.  And  most  cruel,  most  sweet, 
hundreds  of  pages  in  which  hard-work- 
ing and  sincere  versifiers  are  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  the  editors'  irresistible 
attraction  to  the  malformed,  the  lure  of 
crazy  superstition  to  the  orthodox,  the 
gourmet's  enjoyment  of  Cracker  Jacks. 
"Who  prop,  thou  ask'st,  in  these  bad 
days,  my  mind?"  wrote  Matthew  Arnold. 
Not  Camp!  Not  Kennedy!  Not  Waldrop! 

LAURENCE  GOLDSTEIN,  PH.D.  '70 

Laurence  Goldstein  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. One  of  the  three  authors,  Keith  Wal- 
drop, is  an  associate  professor  of  English 
at  Brown. 
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Irown  Sports 

I  itten  by  Jay  Barry 


[is  name  is  John  Anderson,  his  credentials  are 
ipressive,  and  he  has  already  performed  magic  once 


The  mid-winter  snow  carnival  was 

big  thing  at  Middlebury  College, 
itball  wasn't  held  in  very  high  esteem 
the  undergraduates — when  they 
\  ught  of  it  at  all.  At  least,  that's  the 
^y  it  was  before  the  arrival  of  John 
^derson  as  head  coach.  In  four  short 
rs,  the  personable  Anderson  turned 
1  situation  around. 

Anderson's  new  assignment  is  to 
)  form  his  football  magic  at  Brown. 
r  ?  39-year-old  former  assistant  to  Bob 
5  ckman  at  Dartmouth  was  named  head 
;(ch  on  Dec.  20  and  took  up  his  duties 
1  day  after  Christmas.  His  selection 
:,  laxed  a  month-long  search  to  find  a 
;i  cesser  to  Len  Jardine,  who  resigned  in 
I  l-November  after  six  unsuccessful 
r  rs  on  College  Hill. 

The  appointment  was  announced  by 
\  iy  Geiger,  Brown's  director  of  ath- 
E  :s,  at  The  Brown  Club  building.  The 
i<  ing  was  congenial,  with  logs  burning 
t  he  fireplace  and  warm-colored  paint- 
t ;  on  the  wall.  Geiger's  comments  on 
^  ierson  were  equally  warm : 

"John  Anderson  has  established  an 
I  standing  reputation  as  a  man  who  can 
)  Id  a  winning  program.  His  record  at 
^idlebury  attests  to  this,  and  we  feel 
I  experience  there  plus  the  years  he 
jnt  at  Dartmouth  have  given  him  the 
ds  to  make  Brown  a  winner  in  the  Ivy 
■<gue." 

According  to  Geiger,  the  selection 
fiimittee  received  more  than  80  applica- 
"is  for  the  head  coaching  post.  Mem- 
>'S  of  the  committee  met  "nearly  every 
L"  for  close  to  three  weeks  sifting 
bugh  the  applications.  Seven  of  the 
ididates  were  interviewed. 

Anderson  came  across  well  in  his 
i  t  meeting  with  the  local  press. 

io  coach  John  Anderson — photographed 
fihown  Stadium  on  a  cold  December  day. 


Granted,  some  of  what  he  said  had  a 
painfully  familiar  ring — things  such  as 
the  desire  to  accept  the  challenge,  the 
power  of  positive  thinking,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  turn  things  around.  "I  would  have 
stayed  where  I  was  if  I  didn't  think  I 
could  get  the  job  done,"  he  said  at  one 
point. 

These  things  have  been  said  before 
by  incoming  football  coaches  at  Brown. 
But  Anderson's  credentials  are  particu- 
larly impressive.  He  has  touched  all  the 
steps  on  his  way  up  the  ladder.  At  Dart- 
mouth he  was  head  freshman  coach  for 
one  year  and  then  varsity  offensive  line 
coach  from  1965  through  1967.  While  at 
Boston  College  under  Joe  Yukica  in  1968 
he  handled  the  varsity  defensive  line. 
Then  came  his  four  years  as  head  coach 
at  Middlebury. 

In  the  five  years  before  he  arrived 
at  Middlebury,  the  school  had  won  only 
11  games.  Following  a  2-6  season  his  first 
year,  Anderson  coached  the  Panthers  to 
5-3,  6-2,  and  8-0  slates  for  an  accumu- 
lative 21-11  record.  Last  fall's  undefeated 
season  was  the  first  for  Middlebury  in 
36  years  and  only  the  second  since  the 
football  program  was  established  in 
1893. 

Anderson's  short-cropped  hair  and 
muscular  build  give  him  the  appearance 
of  a  Marine  drill  instructor.  He  talks 
with  an  authority  that  supports  this  ap- 
pearance. "We're  going  to  have  a  winner 
at  Brown,"  he  says  simply.  "There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  that.  I  have 
some  things  going  for  me  at  Brown  that 
I  didn't  have  at  Middlebury,  such  as  an 
undefeated  freshman  team  and  a  fine 
sophomore  group.  And  Brown  at  one 
time  had  a  proud  football  tradition. 

"When  I  arrived  at  Middlebury,  I 
asked  if  the  students  at  the  college  fol- 
lowed the  team  for  its  road  games.  I  was 
shocked  to  find  out  that  most  of  the  un- 


dergrads  didn't  even  turn  out  for  the 
home  games. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  day  the  movers 
were  bringing  the  furniture  into  our  new 
home.  Apparently  this  was  a  big  day  in 
Middlebury,  because  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors and  the  mailman,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man named  Mitch,  gathered  by  the  van 
to  check  out  the  new  arrivals. 

"Mitch  looked  at  me  sadly  and  said, 
'So,  you're  the  new  football  coach  at  the 
college.  That's  too  bad.  Middlebury 
doesn't  win  many  games.  People  around 
here  go  to  the  high  school  games  because 
our  high  school  team  is  a  winner.' 

"At  that  moment,  I  felt  like  telling 
the  movers  to  put  the  furniture  back  in 
the  van,"  Anderson  says.  "But  we  made 
a  believer  out  of  old  Mitch.  Last  fall  when 
we  completed  our  8-0  season  he  made  a 
special  visit  to  the  house  to  find  out 
where  he  could  get  a  season  ticket  for 
1973." 

According  to  Anderson,  his  first  job 
at  Middlebury  was  to  get  the  players  to 
believe  in  themselves  and  the  college 
community  to  believe  in  the  team.  People 
told  him  that  no  coach  at  Middlebury 
could  hope  to  recruit  against  Amherst, 
Williams,  and  Wesleyan.  They  said  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attract  the  caliber 
of  athlete  he  needed  to  win.  Anderson's 
reply  was  always  the  same,  "Why  can't 
we?"  And  then  he  went  out  and  did  the 
job. 

Richard  W.  Colman,  former  head 
coach  at  Princeton  and  now  director  of 
athletics  at  Middlebury,  is  one  of  Ander- 
son's strongest  backers. 

"He  has  a  great  touch  with  players," 
Colman  says.  "He  makes  them  feel  that 
everyone  is  getting  the  same  good  coach- 
ing, and  the  same  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do.  John  is  a  quiet,  serious 
coach  who  can  get  the  maximum  out  of 
an  athlete  and  have  the  athlete  thank 
him  for  it." 
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Geiger  confirmed  that  Anderson  had 
not  sought  the  job  but  had  been  con- 
tacted by  the  selection  committee.  In 
turn,  Anderson  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  skeptical  about  the  Brown  sit- 
uation prior  to  his  visit  to  Providence 
and  his  meeting  with  the  committee. 

"All  that  changed  when  I  learned 
more  of  the  details,"  Anderson  says. 
"President  Hornig's  commitment  two 
years  ago  to  make  Brown  football  com- 
petitive within  the  Ivy  League  helped 
Len  Jardine  recruit  two  fine  freshman 
teams.  Another  plus  factor  is  that  the 
football  program  is  now  funded  100  per- 
cent by  the  University." 

Anderson  emphasized  his  belief  in 
good  organization.  He  termed  the  selec- 
tion of  his  staff  as  the  most  important 
thing  he  would  do  at  Brown.  Anderson 
also  noted  that  the  staff  had  been  increased 
by  one  to  eight  full-time  people,  six  for 
the  varsity  and  two  freshman  coaches, 
and  that  the  salary  structure  had  been 
upgraded  so  that  Brown  would  be  com- 
petitive in  hiring  its  assistants.  He  said 
that  he  would  not  have  considered  com- 
ing to  Brown  if  he  had  not  been  assured 
of  the  opportunity  to  recruit  a  staff  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  league.  He  won't  rush 
the  selection  process,  although  he  has  set 
a  deadline  of  Feb.  1  for  completing  the 
job. 

"I  could  bring  eight  technicians  with 
me,"  he  says,  "but  that's  not  what  we 
need.  We  want  men  with  solid  football 
backgrounds,  sure,  but  we  also  want 
men  who  can  relate  to  players  and  to 
alumni.  A  man  either  has  it  in  him  to  re- 
late to  other  human  beings  or  he  doesn't, 
and  if  you  don't  have  a  staff  that  can  go 
into  homes  and  sell  Brown  to  scholar- 
athletes  and  their  parents,  all  the  x's  and 
y's  on  the  blackboard  won't  do  you  any 
good. 

"Every  school  has  something  to  sell. 
At  Brown  we  can  sell  the  new  curricu- 
lum. Even  before  I  thought  of  becoming 
a  coach  here,  I  heard  that  Brown  was  be- 
coming the  'in'  place  to  be,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  innovative  curriculum.  We 
have  a  new  pool  going  up  and  a  field 
house  on  the  way.  And  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent graduate  school.  Despite  the  lack 
of  a  winning  football  tradition,  I  think 
that  Brown  has  many  selling  points  for 
student-athletes.  I  can't  wait  to  get 
started." 

Anderson  said  that  neither  he  nor 
any  members  of  his  staff  have  tver  had 
any  problem  relating  to  players.  He 
doesn't  like  a  rigid  atmosphere,  prefer- 


ring to  be  close  to  his  players  and  to  be 
available  to  help  them  with  their  aca- 
demic or  personal  problems  if  they  seek 
help. 

"But  once  we  get  on  the  football 
field,  it's  all  business,"  Anderson  says. 
"Everything  is  like  clockwork.  It's  five 
minutes  of  this  and  six  minutes  of  that." 

In  recent  years,  the  calculated  risk 
has  not  been  a  part  of  Brown  football. 
Anderson  has  his  own  views  on  this,  in- 
fluenced, he  admits,  by  his  years  under 
the  imaginative  Blackman  at  Dartmouth. 

"I  promise  you  this,"  Anderson 
says,  "win  or  lose  my  Brown  teams  will 
never  be  predictable.  On  defense  we'll 
jump  around,  stunt,  and  blitz.  And  al- 
though I'm  basically  a  wing-T  coach, 
we'll  employ  a  multiple  offense.  At  Mid- 
dlebury  we  had  practically  every  play 
in  the  books." 

It  showed.  Middlebury  played  excit- 
ing football  under  Anderson.  In  1971  the 
Panthers  ranked  second  in  the  nation 
with  25  touchdown  passes  and  second 
nationally  in  passing  yardage-per-game. 

"I  believe  in  running  about  60  per- 
cent and  passing  40  percent,"  Anderson 
adds.  "Fundamentals  win  football  games. 
That  has  to  come  first.  But  1  admit  that 
I  have  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  the 
razzle-dazzle. 

"Don't  let  anyone  kid  you,  football 
practice  during  the  week  isn't  fun,  even 
when  a  team  is  winning.  And  in  a  losing 
tradition  it  can  be  hell.  So  I  like  to  intro- 
duce some  flourishes  now  and  then  to 

At  the  press  conference,  Anderson  was 
flanked  by  Athletic  Director  Andy  Ceiger. 


make  it  more  enjoyable  for  the  team.  |] 

"Playing  a  wide-open  game  does  || 
two  things.  It  puts  pressure  on  the  opi 
position  and  it  puts  fans  in  the  stands  ■' 
The  chief  objective  is  to  win  games,  n" 
please  the  spectators.  But  if  we  can  d( 
both,  so  much  the  better." 

Three  other  members  of  Coach  E 
Blackman's  fine  Dartmouth  staffs  of  t 
1960's  are  now  head  coaches.  Jake 
Crouthamel  succeeded  Blackman,  Joe 
Yukica  is  at  Boston  College,  and  Jack 
Musick  is  at  Cornell. 

A  native  of  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  A 
derson  is  a  1954  graduate  of  Ursinus 
College,  where  he  earned  eight  letters 
football  and  baseball.  He  and  his  wife 
Marjorie,  are  the  parents  of  two  sons 
ages  15  and  4,  and  a  daughter,  13. 

The  ten-member  selection  commii 
was  headed  by  Joseph  E.  Buonanno  '; 
a  member  of  the  Corporation,  chairmi 
of  the  Athletic  Advisory  Council,  anoi 
president  of  the  Brown  Football  Asso 
tion.  Buonanno  was  captain  of  the  19 
Brown  eleven. 

Serving  with  chairman  BuonannrJ 
were  Jay  W.  Fidler  '43,  starting  tackl 
for  Brown  in  1941  and  1942  and  also 
member  of  the  Corporation;  Richard 
Carolan  '58,  a  former  center  and  cur- 
rently vice-president  of  the  Brown  Fci 
ball  Association;  Levi  Adams,  directc 
medical  development;  James  Doughe 
acting  dean  of  students;  F.  Donald  Ec 
man,  professor  of  geological  sciences 
Elmer  M.  Blistein  '42,  professor  of  Ei 
lish  and  Brown's  faculty  representati : 
to  the  NCAA;  Kenneth  Cieplik  and  I 
ert  Pangia,  co-captains  of  the  1971  tei 
and  Eric  Blackwell  '74. 

The  high  points — and  there 
were  some — of  the  '72  season 

The  week  before  the  opening  ga; 
of  his  freshman  season,  Louis  J.  "Chn' 
Regine  was  listed  on  the  depth  chart  t 
a  fourth  string  back.  Four  years  latei.'i 
6-0,  185-pound  Regine  owns  six  Brov 
and  two  Ivy  League  pass  receiving  re 
ords  and  is  a  first  team  All-East  and  i 
second  team  All-Ivy  selection. 

The  road  wasn't  smooth  for  thei' 
North  Providence  athlete,  the  son  of  i 
Louis  J.  Regine  '48  and  Elaine  Laudai 
Regine  '45.  Although  he  moved  up  td 
starting  berth  and  set  freshman  pass' 
ceiving  records  with  32  receptions  ar 
486  yards,  Regine  wasn't  happy  wit  lis 
freshman  season.  The  team  was  0-5. 
the  three  varsity  years  that  followed  le 
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tnpetitive  Chip  Regine  was  to  be  on 

I  winning  side  only  three  times. 

The  1972  campaign  was  particularly 
cgh.  The  Bruins  had  gone  0-9  in  1971 
i:  the  team  was  "in"  seven  of  the  nine 
;,nes.  The  players  thought  that  they 

I I  a  chance  to  have  a  winning  season 
a  fall,  and  Regine  helped  lead  a  six- 
rnth  conditioning  program  to  get  the 
,  ad  ready.  But  after  the  early-season 
1  et  of  Penn,  it  was  all  downhill. 

Under  the  conditions  that  existed  at 
I  wn  the  past  few  years,  it  would  be 
c/  for  a  boy  to  quit.  The  fact  that  there 
\ie  only  about  a  dozen  seniors  on  the 
,^2  team  from  the  large  freshman 
cad  of  1969  indicates  that  quite  a  few 
ilhe  players  did  pack  it  in  along  the 
n/. 

.  "Football  isn't  fun,"  Regine  says. 
')s  a  tough  game  under  any  circum- 
t.ices.  And  when  you're  losing  week 
,f;r  week,  it  really  gets  you  down.  You 
oe  home  from  practice  and  you  hurt 
ilsically — and  you  hurt  inside. 

"But  I  never  thought  of  quitting.  It 
oldn't  have  been  fair  to  the  team,  and 
secially  to  me.  I  couldn't  have  lived 
o  myself  later  on  if  I  had  taken  the 
£/  way  out." 

Chip  Regine's  father,  Lou,  was  an 
n;tanding  center  at  Brown  and  cap- 
a.ed  the  1947  Bruins.  He  was  in  the 
tids  at  each  game  the  past  four  years, 
1.  ering  with  his  son  and  with  the  team. 

"Chip  wasn't  recruited  and  was 
a^er  no  pressure  or  obligation  to  play," 
.c.  says.  "He  just  loved  the  game.  Last 
iimer.  Chip  would  run  the  beach  in 
^i  mornings,  work  all  day,  and  then  put 
an  hour  or  more  on  his  weight  condi- 
iiiing  program  in  the  evening. 

"As  a  parent,  these  are  the  things 
ht  made  me  proud.  When  the  season 
t'ted  Chip  was  ready  to  play.  I  wish 
h  team  had  done  better.  That  comes 
LJt.  But  I'm  pleased  that  Chip  had  a 
tmg  season  and  earned  All-East  recog- 
uon.  It  proved  to  him  that  all  that 
</'k  last  summer  was  worthwhile, 
^d  this  is  a  good  lesson  to  learn." 

The  young  Regine  did  have  a  fine 
fior  season,  even  though  the  Bears 
ve  1-8.  He  led  the  club  in  pass  receiv- 
r  with  51  receptions  for  681  yards 
hh  Brown  records)  and  scored  six 
cchdowns  through  the  air,  one  short  of 
i  all-time  Brown  record. 

Regine  had  one  of  his  finest  days  in 
i  tension-packed  21-14  loss  to  Har- 
'  d.  He  gained  154  yards  on  four  recep- 
i»s,  breaking  the  single-game  mark  of 


127  yards  set  by  Greg  Kontos  against 
Harvard  in  1967.  And  he  combined  with 
quarterback  Pete  Beatrice  on  an  80-yard 
touchdown  pass  that  set  another  Brown 
record.  Previously,  the  longest  touchdown 
pass  had  been  a  71-yard,  Pete  Kohut-to- 
Tommy  Thompson  bomb  against  Prince- 
ton in  1953. 

Brown's  wide  receiver  also  set  a 
Brown  and  Ivy  game  record  with  his  13 
receptions  against  Columbia,  and  his 
career  total  of  1,293  yards  broke  the 
1,197  record  set  by  Chuck  Nelson  '50. 
Regine's  45  receptions  against  Ivy  op- 
ponents is  also  a  league  mark. 

Tyler  Chase,  another  player  who 
came  to  Brown  unrecruited,  was  effective 
as  a  kicking  specialist.  A  son  of  Benja- 
min Chase  '38  and  Frances  Babcock 
Chase  '40,  young  Tyler  set  the  Brown 
record  for  field  goaTsTn  one  game  (five 
vs.  Penn),  season  (ten),  and  career  (20). 
His  five  three-pointers  in  one  game  and 
17  against   Ivy   opponents   were   league 
records.  And  in  the  Princeton  game. 
Chase  booted  a  46-yard  field  goal  to  take 
number  one  place  in  the  record  book  in 
that  category  away  from  Bob  Chase, 
who  had  a  45-yarder  against  Tufts  in 
1932. 

Chase  will  leave  Brown  with  one 
other  claim  to  fame.  He  has  a  pass  com- 
pletion record  of  1,000  percent,  based 
on  one  pass,  a  17-yard  completion  to  Re- 
gine from  punt  formation  in  the  Harvard 
game. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  sea- 
son. Chase  took  on  the  added  duties  of 
punting  and  compiled  a  respectable  35.6 
average.  The  senior  from  Orange,  Conn., 
joined  Regine  on  the  All-East  first  team 
and  also  made  the  All-Ivy  first  team  as  a 
kicking  specialist  and  the  second  team  as 
a  punter. 

Two  other  Brown  players  were 
named  to  the  Coaches'  All-Ivy  second 
team — Mike  Cassidy,  an  offensive  line- 
man, and  linebacker  Ken  Cieplik.  Offen- 
sive tackle  Steve  Frager  and  defensive 
tackle  Bob  Pangia  received  honorable 
mention. 

Although  Pete  Beatrice,  the  Swamp- 
scott  sophomore,  didn't  earn  any  post- 
season honors,  he  did  have  a  good  year. 
He  completed  86  of  201  attempts  (42.8 
percent)  for  1,131  yards  and  nine  touch- 
downs. His  278  yards  passing  against 
Harvard  broke  the  record  of  254  yards 
set  by  Bob  Hall  against  Cornell  in  1965, 
his  21  completions  at  Yale  Bowl  tied  an- 
other mark  set  by  Hall  in  1965,  and  his 


80-yard  TD  to  Regine  at  Harvard  Sta- 
dium is  a  new  record  for  distance. 

The  team  statistics  reveal  that 
Brown  allowed  301  points,  the  most  in 
the  history  of  the  sport  on  College  Hill. 
Surprisingly,  the  Bears  had  a  151-142 
edge  in  first  downs.  The  inability  to  es- 
tablish a  running  game  after  the  Penn 
victory  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Brown 
had  a  l,687-to-l,023  edge  in  passing  but 
trailed,  1,985  to  891,  in  rushing. 

Brian  Ball,  a  junior  defensive  tackle 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  will  captain  the 
1973  football  team.  His  election  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Brown  Football  Associa- 
tion Dinner  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

A  5-7,  195-pounder,  Ball  made  the 
varsity  for  the  first  time  this  fall  and 
was  third  highest  on  the  team  in  tackles. 
The  graduate  of  Lawrenceville  (N.J.) 
Prep  was  all  over  the  field  against  Har- 
vard, being  in  on  12  tackles. 

Four  players  received  special  awards 
at  the  football  dinner.  Co-Capt.  Ken 
Cieplik  received  the  Brown  Club  of 
Rhode  Island  War  Memorial  Trophy  as 
"the  undergraduate  who  through  per- 
formance, sportsmanship,  and  influence 
has  contributed  most  to  the  sport  at 
Brown." 

Nino  Moscardi,  senior  quarterback, 
received  the  1910  Trophy  as  the  player 
who  has  been  on  the  team  three  years, 
has  earned  a  letter,  and  has  the  highest 
academic  average  for  six  semesters.  Bill 
Forlenza,  senior  linebacker,  received  the 
Broomhead  Memorial  Trophy  as  the 
senior  "whose  continuous  and  generous 
contribution  to  Brown  athletics  and  his 
school  are  most  certain  to  make  him  an 
ambassador  of  Brown  in  the  tradition  of 
Fred  Broomhead."  This  award  was  pre- 
sented by  Lloyd  Broomhead  '49,  son  of 
the  late  Senator  Fred  Broomhead  '05. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening, 
Co-Captains  Cieplik  and  Pangia  pre- 
sented a  plaque  to  Coach  Len  Jardine  on 
behalf  of  the  team.  It  read:  "Leonard 
C.  Jardine — Admiration  and  Respect 
Through  Total  Dedication." 

After  receiving  a  two-minute  stand- 
ing ovation,  Jardine  spoke  briefly  and 
with  emotion,  paying  tribute  to  the  play- 
ers and  his  staff.  "We  were  0-9  in  1971 
and  the  staff  went  out  and  recruited  an 
undefeated  freshman  team,"  he  said. 

The  Cubs  completed  an  undefeated 
season  by  roaring  from  behind  to  defeat 
a  good  Harvard  team,  31-10,  at  Brown 
Field.  The  team  outscored  its  five  op- 
ponents, 126-16,  and  outrushed  them, 
1,017  to  327. 
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Coach  Jack  George  feels  that  the 
team  will  supply  the  varsity  with  some 
strong  offensive  and  defensive  linemen, 
good  linebackers,  and  some  quick,  hard- 
hitting backs. 

Jose  Violante  from  Worcester  Acad- 
emy is  an  outstanding  kicking  specialist. 
He  was  13  of  14  on  points  after  touch- 
downs and  kicked  seven  of  nine  field  goal 
attempts,  including  one  for  50  yards 
against  URI. 

Hubie  Morgan,  from  the  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  is  a  good  prospect  at  halfback.  The 
6-0,  200-pounder  is  blessed  with  blazing 
speed,  and  late  in  the  season  he  started 
to  pick  up  the  moves  to  go  with  it.  Mor- 
gan led  the  team  in  rushing  with  371 
yards  in  50  attempts,  with  his  best  day 
in  the  finale  against  the  Crimson.  He 
broke  the  close  game  wide  open  with  a 
47-yard  sprint  around  his  left  end  and 
then  iced  the  decision  by  bolting  through 
the  middle  and  running  away  from 
everyone  on  an  80-yard  romp. 

Brown  has  had  only  two  other  un- 
defeated freshman  teams  in  its  history — 
1936  (3-0-2)  and  1952  (5-0). 

Soccer  team  captures 

New  England  championship 

All  things  considered,  it  was  a  good 
year  for  soccer  at  Brown.  Coach  Cliff 
Stevenson's  men  had  to  settle  for  a 
third-place  finish  in  the  Ivy  League,  but 
the  Bruins  were  11-5  overall,  made  the 
NCAA  playoffs,  and  scored  more  goals 
than  any  team  in  the  school's  history. 

But  the  frosting  on  the  cake  came 
late  in  December  when  the  committee  of 
the  New  England  Intercollegiate  Soccer 
League  selected  the  Bears  as  1972  New 
England  Champions.  This  was  Brown's 
first  N.E.  title  since  1968. 

The  Bruins  posted  a  7-1  record 
against  New  England  opposition,  with 
the  3-2  upset  of  previously  undefeated 
Harvard  the  highlight  of  the  campaign. 
Brown's  only  loss  within  the  six-state 
area  was  to  Amherst,  3-2. 

As  a  team,  Brown  set  school  records 
for  the  most  goals  in  a  season — 57,  and 
for  the  most  points  in  a  season — 93  on 
57  goals  and  36  assists. 

Three  juniors  contributed  largely  to 
the  increased  firepower.  Bill  Frost  (Mor- 
ristown,  N.J.)  was  15-6-21,  followed  by 
Ferdinand  Treusacher  (Rochester,  N.Y.) 
with  11-9-20  and  John  Drew  (Lima, 
Peru)  with  9-4-13. 


Frost  scored  the  winning  goal  in  the 
3-2  victory  over  Harvard  and  put  four 
into  the  nets  against  Columbia,  one  short 
of  the  Brown  single-game  record  set  by 
Alan  Young  '64  against  UConn.  His  15 
goals  also  tied  the  Brown  season  record 
shared  by  Young  and  Bill  Margeson  '37. 

Another  strong  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  team  was  the  consistent  play  of 
junior  goalie  Paul  Neary.  He  ranked 
second  among  Ivy  goalies,  allowing  five 
goals  in  six  games  for  a  0.83  average. 

Both  Frost  and  Treusacher  made  the 
All-Ivy  second  team.  Honorable  men- 
tion went  to  Dick  McEvoy,  Andy  Kis- 
levitz,  Dick  Lay,  and  Paul  Sampson. 

After  defeating  UConn,  4-2,  in  the 
opening  round  of  the  NCAA  playoffs, 
the  Bears  were  eliminated  in  a  3-2  heart- 
breaker  at  Harvard.  A  crowd  of  some 
4,000  ringed  the  Harvard  Business 
School  Field  and  was  kept  in  a  continual 
uproar  in  the  return  match  between  the 
two  bitter  rivals. 

Coach  Cliff  Stevenson's  team  carried 
the  fight  to  the  Crimson  throughout  the 
game,  dominating  action  to  a  greater 
extent  than  had  been  the  case  ten  days 
earlier  when  the  Bears  had  defeated  Har- 
vard, 3-2.  Brown  outshot  the  Cantabs, 
30-14,  and  had  the  edge  in  corner  kicks, 
11-5,  in  the  bruising  battle  which  was 
decided  in  sudden  death  overtime  after 
110  minutes  of  action. 

Stevenson  felt  that  a  key  factor  in 
the  team's  defeat  was  the  loss  of  Neary 
midway  through  the  first  half.  He  suf- 
fered a  fractured  toe  in  a  collision  with 
a  Harvard  forward.  Neary  at  6-2  is  five 
inches  taller  than  his  replacement,  Barry 
Whitaker. 

The  freshman  soccer  team  had  an 
8-3-1  record  and  outscored  its  opposi- 
tion, 41-13.  The  team  has  several  good 
scorers  in  Wesley  Thompson  (8-8-16), 
Steve  Ralbovsky  (7-4-11),  and  Steve 
Ramsey  (6-1-7).  Another  player  with 
varsity  potential  is  Tom  Jenkins,  who 
was  sidelined  by  injuries.  He  was  the 
number  one  player  in  Rhode  Island  a 
year  ago  as  center  forward  on  the  state 
championship  East  Providence  team. 

The  team  has  a  number  of  good 
backs,  one  of  whom  is  6-0,  180-pound 
Bill  Campbell.  He  is  the  son  of  Don 
Campbell  '45. 


Basketball-exciting 
but  erratic;  Hockey^ 
watch  the  freshmer 

By  the  first  of  the  year,  several 
things  were  obvious  about  the  winter 
sports  season.  Basketball  would  be  exc 
ing  but  erratic,  freshman  hockey  was 
stealing  the  spotlight  from  the  varsity, 
swimming  and  track  would  hold  their 
own,  and  wrestling  was  in  deep  troubli 

With  four  sophomores  up  from  la 
year's  18-2  Cub  team  earning  starting 
roles.  Coach  Gerry  Alaimo's  basketbal 
team  took  the  floor  with  a  new  look.  T 
young  players  like  to  run,  and  shoot,  a 
press — and  make  things  happen  on  the 
court.  Unfortunately,  in  the  first  four 
games,  three  of  which  Brown  lost,  de-  i 
fense  was  a  sometime  thing. 

And  then,  playing  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  for  the  very  first  time, 
Brown  put  everything  together  and 
sprung  one  of  the  major  upsets  of  the 
young  season  by  downing  Manhattan, 
61-54.  With  the  zone  press  forcing  the 
taller  but  slower  Jaspers  into  numerou: 
turnovers,  the  Bears  managed  to  stay 
close  and  even  pulled  ahead,  38-37,  wi  i 
13  minutes  remaining. 

At  this  point,  Alaimo  went  to  his 
3-2  offense,  using  junior  Jim  Burke  am 
sophomore  Eddie  Morris  as  his  ball- 
handlers.  Clutch  shooting  from  the  cci 
ner  by  Capt.  Rich  Cureton  helped  give 
the  Bruins  a  55-54  lead  with  1 :20  re- 
maining. Then  the  diminutive  (5-8) 
Burke  brought  the  crowd  alive  by  drihi 
bling  in  and  out  among  the  Jaspers  to  t 
kill  the  clock.  He  and  Morris  and  sopFq 
more  Vaughn  Clarke  each  converted  o 
and-one  foul  situations  set  up  by  Burk 
to  up  the  final  margin  to  seven  points.; 

Without  question,  this  was  one  ol^ 
Brown's  biggest  basketball  victories  in 
quite  some  time.  Everyone  was  sky  hifl 
But  Alaimo  put  things  in  perspective. ! 
"This  team  is  like  an  elevator,"  he  saiq 
"It's  going  to  have  its  ups  and  downs.) 

In  its  next  outing  the  team  provee 
the  coach  right  by  dropping  a  99-88  d 
cision  to  a  Yale  team  Brown  had  beate 
earlier  in  the  year,  70-69. 

The  hockey  team,  also  blessed  wi' 
a  number  of  talented  sophomores,  got  f 
to  a  rough  start,  losing  seven  of  its  fir 
nine  games.  The  team  had  one  fine  ef- 
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:,  a  9-4  decision  over  Boston  College, 
(ler  than  that,  the  Bruins  played 
;rly,  spent  too  much  time  in  the  pen- 
,  box,  and  couldn't  seem  to  get  or- 
ijized. 

Perhaps  the  early  schedule  was  too 
i  cult  for  a  team  composed  mainly  of 
:.homores  and  juniors.  The  defense 
i  especially  shaky  against  teams  such 
iloston  University,  last  year's  na- 
ial  champions;  Cornell;  and  Harvard, 
i:d  number  two  nationally  in  the  early 
:;on  polls.  Coach  Alan  Soares  felt  that 
I  team  would  jell  midway  through  the 
;.on  at  a  point  when  the  schedule  be- 
i  e  less  difficult.  A  strong  stretch  drive 
»a  NCAA  playoff  spot  was  still  a  pos- 
llity. 

The  freshman  hockey  team  roared 
imgh  its  first  eight  games  undefeated 
^  averaging  eight  goals  a  game.  The 
ng  included  impressive  victories  over 
cton  University  (5-4),  Boston  College 
ve  (6-3  and  8-6),  Penn  (8-6),  and  Har- 
d  (4-2). 

The  first  line  on  the  freshman  team 
)d  have  been  taking  a  regular  turn  on 
I  varsity.  It  could  be  the  best  unit 
M  on  the  Hill  since  the  days  of  Don 
s'nott,  Bobby  Wheeler,  and  Tony  Malo 
°-ly  25  years  ago. 

■  Centering  the  line  is  Jari  Stromberg, 
(1, 190-pounder  from  St.  Mary's, 

H.,  where  he  was  an  all-star  the  past 
^  years  in  a  top-rated  Junior  B  league. 
'i  wings  are  Steve  Menich,  a  5-8,  ISO- 
end  hustler  from  Kitchener,  Ont.,  and 
c  Mars,  a  5-10,  170-pounder  from  Du- 
1 ,  Minn.  Mars  is  a  cousin  of  Rick 
fnbach,  who  starred  on  last  winter's 
•chman  team. 

After  eight  games,  Menich  led  the 
:'ing  with  17  goals  and  13  assists  for 
Joints.  Stromberg  was  11-18-29  and 
I's  had  12  goals  and  14  assists  for 
£)oints. 

The  swimming  team  started  in  aus- 
ibus  fashion  by  winning  the  Coast 
i'.rd  Tournament  for  the  second 
::ight  year.  The  Bruins  won  it  on  the 
i;  event,  the  400-yard  medley  relay 
ih  a  unit  composed  of  freshman  Matt 

■  i  derFeltz,  sophomore  Ed  Suddleson, 

.  t.  Lance  Keigwin,  and  freshman  Dick 
I  rows. 

Brown  lost  to  Springfield,  last  year's 
Iv  England  champion,  75-38,  in  the 
tning  dual  meet.  Burrows,  who  won 
iMew  England  championships  last 
I  ter  while  competing  for  Cranston 
^5t  High  School,  broke  the  Brown  rec- 
I  in  winning  the  1,000  freestyle  in 


10:53.9.  Keigwin  won  the  200  freestyle 
and  Ed  Schrier,  another  senior,  the  50 
free. 

Meanwhile  the  new  swimming  pool 
being  constructed  at  Aldrich-Dexter  Field 
is  coming  along  on  schedule  and  should 
be  ready  for  use  by  June. 

The  track  team  defeated  Boston 
University,  65-44,  and  then  lost  to 
Northeastern,  defending  New  England 
champion,  64-46.  Freshmen  showed  up 
well  for  the  Bruins  in  these  meets. 
Against  BU,  a  pair  of  first-year  men 
from  New  Jersey,  Paul  Fanaroff  of 
Springfield  and  Mike  Lastowski  of  Ruth- 
erford, went  one-two  in  the  45-yard  high 
hurdles.  The  Bruins  also  had  three  fresh- 
men along  with  a  sophomore  in  the  mile 
relay,  which  Brown  won  in  3:28.3. 
Against  Northeastern,  Hubie  Morgan, 
who  showed  his  speed  on  the  football 
field  last  fall,  flashed  to  victory  in  the 
50-yard  dash  with  a  5.4  clocking  against 
a  strong  field. 

The  wrestling  team  had  nothing  but 
consistency  to  recommend  it:  the  Bruins 
lost  their  first  five  meets  while  being 
outscored  209-11. 


Winter  Scoreboard 

(Not'.  24-]an.  15) 

Basketball 

Varsity  (6-7) 
Maryland  127,  Brown  82 
URl  91,  Brown  81 
Boston  Col.  81,  Brown  70 
Brown  70,  Yale  69 
Brown  61,  Manhattan  54 
Yale  99,  Broivn  88 
Brown  77,  New  Hampshire  71 
Brown  67,  Citadel  60 
Wake  Forest  65,  Brown  59 
Providence  83,  Brown  53 
Brown  102,  Cornell  79 
Brown  86,  Columbia  68 
Fairfield  79,  Brown  69 

Freshmen  (2-6) 
URl  82,  Brown  63 
Boston  Col.  87,  Brown  54 
Yale  95,  Brown  76 
Johnson-Wales  53,  Brown  46 
URl  99,  Brown  33 
Providence  93,  Brown  61 
Brown  89,  Worcester  Acad.  79 
Brown  86,  Johnson-Wales  85 


Hockey 


Varsity  (4-10) 
St.  Louis  8,  Brown  4 
St.  Louis  6,  Brown  3 
Boston  Univ.  5,  Brown  4  (ot) 
Brown  9,  Boston  Col.  4 
Cornell  8,  Brown  1 
RPI  3,  Brown  2  (ot) 
Harvard  5,  Brown  1 
Brown  5,  Bowling  Green  4 
Michigan  State  8,  Brown  3 
Northeastern  3,  Brown  2 
Brown  5,  Princeton  2 
Brown  6,  Yale  2 
Penn  2,  Brown  1 
Dartmouth  10,  Brown  2 

Freshmen  (10-1) 
Brown  6,  Boston  Col.  3 
Brown  8,  Exeter  Acad.  3 
Broivn  13,  Chicago  Jr.  Hawks  2 
Brown  5,  Boston  Univ.  4 
Brown  8,  Boston  Col.  6 
Brown  8,  Penn  6 
Brown  12,  L.A.  Jr.  Kings  1 
Brown  4,  Harvard  2 
Brown  15,  Yale  1 
Brown  12,  Boston  State  5 
Dartmouth  7,  Brown  3 


Swimming 


Varsity  (1-1) 
Brown  65,  Boston  Univ.  44 
Northeastern  64,  Brown  46 

Track 

Varsity  (0-2) 
13th  Penn  State  Relays 
1st  Coast  Guard  Relays 
Springfield  75,  Brown  38 
Harvard  72,  Brown  39 


Wrestling 


Varsity  (0-7) 
URl  40,  Brown  0 
Columbia  36,  Brown  6 
Colgate  47,  Brown  0 
Yale  45,  Brown  2 
Springfield  41,  Brown  3 
Harvard  40,  Brown  12 
Dartmouth  42,  Brown  9 


The  Clubs 


A  series  of  Saturday  seminars  has  been 
scheduled  during  the  next  few  months  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  as  part  of 
Brown's  new  continuing  education  program. 
Some  of  Brown's  top  professors  will  be 
used  in  these  programs,  which  will  cover 
several  topics. 

The  first  gathering  of  the  new  year  will 
be  held  January  27  at  Reid  Hall  in  Man- 
hattanville  College  for  the  Westchester 
alumni.  The  subject  will  be  "America 
'73:  A  Crisis  of  Frustrated  Expectations." 

Representing  the  faculty  at  this  seminar 
will  be  Martin  U.  Martel,  associate  profes- 
sor of  sociology,  and  Dan  W.  Brock,  as- 
sistant professor  of  philosophy.  Professor 
Martel  teaches  courses  in  contemporary 
American  society,  marriage  and  the  family, 
and  sociological  theory.  Professor  Brock  is 
involved  in  ethical  theory  and  political 
philosophy. 

The  1970's  are  an  era  of  changing  moral 
values.  Traditional  concepts  of  human  dig- 
nity, marriage,  the  family,  and  the  work 
ethic  are  challenged  from  all  directions.  The 
two  professors  will  discuss  how  this  came 
about  in  an  all-day  session  that  will  include 
a  break  for  lunch. 

The  price  for  these  seminars  has  been 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Tuition  and  lunch  are 
$8.50,  with  a  fee  of  $5  for  members  of  the 
classes  from  1968  to  1972.    There  is  no 
charge  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
who  are  guests  of  Brown  alumni.  Those 
signing  up  are  even  provided  supplemen- 
tary reading  to  do  either  in  advance  of  the 
seminar  or  as  a  follow-up. 

The  theme  is  about  the  same  at  all  the 
seminars.  On  Saturday,  Feb.  3,  Prospect 
House  at  Princeton  will  be  the  scene  of  a 
program  on  "The  New  Biology:  What  Does 
It  Mean  for  Individual  Rights?  "  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Davis,  professor  of  medical  science,  sec- 
tion leader  in  Brown's  Division  of  Biolog- 
ical and  Medical  Science,  and  physician-in- 
chief  at  Miriam  Hospital,  will  team  with 
Sumner  B.  Twiss,  an  instructor  in  religious 
studies  and  secretary  of  the  medical  ethics 
committee. 

On  Feb.  10,  "Quality  of  Life:  A  Crisis 
in  Values"  will  be  the  theme  at  the  Mary 
Graydon  Center  of  American  University. 
Professor  Martel  will  make  another  ap- 
pearance at  this  seminar,  teamed  this  time 
with  John  D.  Glasheen  '59,  an  instructor 
in  education  who  teaches  courses  in  urban 
education. 


The  Alumni  Lounge  in  Kerckhoff  Hall 
on  the  UCLA  campus  will  be  the  scene  of 
an  additional  seminar  on  medical  ethics 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  Feb.  24.  This  pro- 
gram differs  slightly  in  that  it  is  a  coop- 
erative venture  with  UCLA.  J.  Giles  Mil- 
haven,  associate  professor  of  religious  stud- 
ies, will  be  featured  in  the  discussion  pe- 
riod. 

□  The  Brown  Club  in  New  York  is 
holding  an  informal  reception  for  John  An- 
derson, Brown's  new  football  coach,  at  the 
club  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  6.  All  alumni  in  the 
area  are  invited  to  attend  this  affair,  which 
will  get  under  way  at  5  p.m. 

New  York  alumni  celebrated  the  hol- 
idays with  a  three-part  Christmas  "Hoop- 
la" during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Dec.  14,  culminating  in  the  basketball 
team's  major  upset  of  Manhattan  College 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  This  year's 
"Hoop-la"  attracted  several  hundred  alumni 
from  the  metropolitan  area. 

Festivities  began  at  the  club's  Hotel 
Commodore  quarters  with  the  annual  Egg- 
nog  Fete  and  entertainment  from  4:30  to 
7:30.  Then  the  members  of  the  basketball 
team  and  Coach  Gerry  Alaimo  were  hosted 
at  a  Christmas  party  in  Madison  Square 
Garden's  Penn  Plaza  Club.  Christmas  favors 
were  distributed  to  the  children  in  attend- 
ance. Jonathan  Charnas  '65  and  club  Sec- 
retary Beth  Griffiths  '61  arranged  both 
parties. 

The  club  wrapped  up  its  football-ori- 
ented events  for  the  year  with  a  hospital- 
ity hour  after  the  Brown-Columbia  game 
at  Baker  Field  on  Nov.  25.  Some  85  alumni, 
alumnae,  and  their  friends  attended  the 
gathering,  which  was  held  this  year  in  the 
very  warm  atmosphere  of  the  Columbia 
Boathouse.  Peter  J.  Hollitscher  '57  was  in 
charge. 

According  to  the  squash  committee 
chairman,  Ernest  Brendel  '59,  at  least  15 
members  of  the  club  are  involved  this  win- 
ter in  play  on  the  Columbia  Club's  courts. 
Meanwhile,  John  B.  Rearden,  Jr.  '64  is  at 
work  finding  facilities  the  members  can  use 
for  indoor  tennis  this  winter. 

□  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  winter 
season  for  members  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Rhode  Island  is  the  annual  Family  Basket- 
ball Night  at  the  Faculty  Club.   This  year's 
event  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  17. 

A  social  hour  at  5  p.m.  will  be  followed  by 
dinner  at  6:15  and  then  the  Brown-Dart- 
mouth game  at  Marvel  Gym. 

Each  year  the  club  honors  one  of 
Brown's  former  players  or  teams.  This  year 
Harry  Piatt  '40  will  be  special  guest  of  the 
club.  Piatt  set  all  of  Brown's  scoring  rec- 
ords when  he  was  in  school  and  still  holds 
the  most  cherished  mark,  most  points  in 
one  game — 48.  Reservations  for  the  Feb.  17 
affair  may  be  made  by  contacting  Chair- 
man John  Blish  (521-1100). 
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□  The  Brown  and  Pembroke  Clubs 
Hartford  joined  for  "An  Evening  with  tl 
Arts"  on  Dec.  8  at  the  Tower  Suite  of  tl 
Hartford  Insurance  Company.  John  O.  I 
Ian  '36  and  Donna  Reinsch  Wittmer  '60 
were  co-chairmen. 

□  The  Pembroke  College  Club  of  I  » 
York  presented  a  recent  program  on  "A 
pects  of  Human  Sexuality — Fact  or  Fic- 
tion." Some  40  persons  attended  a  pane', 
session  featuring  Elga  Kron  Stulman  '5'! 
and  Lawrence  C.  Shapiro,  both  instructc 
at  Medgar  Evers  College  in  Brooklyn. 

□  The  Brown  University  Club  of  L 
Island  held  its  annual  "Autumn  Chill 
Chaser"  at  the  home  of  Stephania  Sanzc 
'67  on  Nov.  19,  with  Dean  Lee  Verstand 
as  guest  speaker.  Special  note  was  made 
the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  awa; 
to  Dr.  Matt  Fern  '55  in  recognition  of  ft 
club's  outstanding  alumni  schools  progr 
through  which  more  than  400  admission 
applicants  were  interviewed  in  1972. 

n  Prof.  Walter  Feldman  of  the  art  I 
partment  spoke  to  40  alumni  in  Hartfor 
on  December  15.  Professor  Feldman  has 
been  especially  active  on  the  Brown  Clu 
circuit  this  year,  sometimes  showing  sli( 
sometimes  discussing  modern  art. 

□  Coach  John  Anderson  attended  , 
evening  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Brown  i 
on  Jan.  10.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ath 
lelic  Director  Andy  Geiger.  Approximat 
60  were  in  attendance,  including  officers 
and  directors  of  the  club,  athletic  repres 
atives  of  the  Alumni  Schools  Program,  i 
former  football  players  living  in  the  are 
The  gathering  was  held  at  the  home  of 
liam  E.  Fay,  Jr.  '38  in  Winnetka. 

□  The  Washington  and  Baltimore 
Brown  Clubs  combined  to  sponsor  a  rec 
tion  for  the  basketball  team  when  it  opi 
the  season  against  the  University  of  Ma 
land  before  15,000  people.  John  K.  Feldl: 
'48  represented  the  Baltimore  group  in  t 
planning  stages,  working  with  Washing 
ton's  Tony  Gould  '60. 

□  When  the  hockey  team  was  in  CI 
land  for  the  Christmas  holiday  tournam 
the  alumni  there  sponsored  a  reception 
fore  one  of  the  games.  Bob  Seiple  '65, 
Brown's  new  assistant  athletic  director, 
the  guest  of  honor.  Don  Colo  '50,  forme 
defensive  captain  with  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  was  among  the  local  alumni  wl 
attended.  Jim  Nestor  '41  handled  the  ph 

□  Next  on  the  tour  agenda  for  the 
Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  is  The  Gre 
Adventure,  scheduled  for  May  3  to  13.  L 
John  Rovve  Workman  of  the  Classics  De|  I 
ment  will  accompany  the  group,  as  will 
David  J.  Zucconi  from  the  alumni  office 
and  a  member  of  the  Church  Travel  Agij, 

The  price  for  the  ten-day  tour  is  $5 
per  person.  Those  interested  in  making 
vance  reservations  should  contact  Zucct 
at  Box  185"^,  Brown  University,  Provide! 
R.I.  02912. 
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ihe  Classes 


2      George  M.  Innis,  a  resident  of 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  celebrated 
rpSrd  birthday  on  Dec.  13.  The  Phi 
I    Kappa  graduate  of  Brown  has  been  re- 
il  for  23  years  following  a  life  devoted 
>Jucation.  He  took  a  special  teachers' 
9se  in  languages  at  Marburg,  Germany, 
eire  accepting  his  first  position  at  Willis- 
>  Academy.  He  also  taught  at  Albany 
I  -   .Academy,  Utica  Free  Academy,  and 
.vcrsity  Schools,  Cleveland.  In  1921,  he 
eime  head  of  the  modern  language  de- 
ament  at  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  High,  where 
taught  until  retirement  on  Jan.  1,  1950. 
Joughout  his  life,  George  has  had  an  avid 
iTest  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
,  Brown,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Glee 
ji,  band,  and  orchestra.  In  Shelburne 
£-5,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
,  tist  male  quartet  and  the  Congrega- 
( al  mixed  quartet.  His  wife,  the  former 
\  VVentworth,  died  in  1967. 

[A%      Sherman  A.  Allen  broke  a  hip  last 
^     fall  but  has  made  a  good  recov- 
r  He  turns  93  this  winter.  In  a  recent 
■   r   he  did  some  reminiscing  about  his 
;>  after  leaving  Brown — a  teach- 
ignment  in  the  Syrian  Protestant 
■   in  Beirut  in  the  fall  of  1903. 
ugh  he  had  taken  no  courses  in  physics 
lollege,  he  found  himself  teaching  three 
I  scs  in  elementary  physics.  Less  than  a 
nth  later  he  started  giving  X-rays  and 
intaining  the  equipment.  No  municipal 
1  tricity  was  available.  The  equipment  of 
[  college  included  an  Otto  gas  engine,  an 
1  trie  generator  which  charged  a  high 
t  k  of  lead-plate  cells,  which,  in  turn, 
jvided  an   ever-ready   electric   current 
bugh  an  induction  coil.  Timing,  he  says, 
f'  strictly  at  the  operator's  discretion. 

(.  M      Elisha  C.  Mowry,  an  honorary  di- 
1'^     rector  of  the  national  English- 

.iking  Union  of  the  United  States,  has 
urned  from  Chicago,  where  he  attended 
I  Sixth  World  Branches  Conference  of 

J.  Elisha,  who  represented  the  Rhode  Is- 
:d  branch,  said  that  350  delegates  from 

over  the  world  attended  the  conference. 

\\/l      Walter  Briggs,  Steve  Wright,  and 
I'O     Henry   Carpenter  attended   the 
fmorial  service  for  Sid  Bellows  in  Oc- 
<  er.  He  was  treasurer  and  class  agent  for 
.'16  and  was  serving  as  acting  president 
i:he  time  of  his  death. 

Henry  Carpenter  reports  many  warm 
imories  of  Sid  Bellows  from  their  first 
ar  at  Brown  together.  He  made  special 
tntion  of  Sid's  outgoing  nature  and  de- 
i;  to  help  Brown  in  any  way  that  he 
Mid.  "A  fine  life,  well  lived,"  says  Car- 
'iler. 


nThe  late  Stella  Gerher  Hall  has  a 
granddaughter,  Ingrid  A.  Rodi,  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  who  is  a  freshman  at 
Brown  this  year. 

»*  ^       Max   L.   Grant  has  received  the 
J.^1      Author  of  the  Year  award  from 
the  Rhode  Island  Writers'  Guild.  An  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Guild,  Max  is  author, 
philanthropist,  world  traveler,  and  indus- 
trialist. Last  spring  he  served  as  co-chair- 
man of  the  highly  successful  60th  Reunion 
fund  drive.  His  creative  writing  endeavors 
include  prose  and  poetry,  history  and  bi- 
ography, and  original  "MAXims." 

•*  ^       For  six  consecutive  years,  the  class 
JL^      has  won  the  large  silver  bowl  for 
having  the  greatest  percentage  of  contrib- 
utors to  the  Brown  University  Fund.  At 
Alumni  Council  Weekend,  Nov.  10,  it  was 
announced  that  George  Metcalf,  head  class 
agent,  had  agreed  that  the  class  should  re- 
tire from  this  competition.  At  the  same 
time,  the  University  announced  that  in  rec- 
ognition of  past  performances,  the  bowl 
would  from  now  on  be  known  as  The 
George  T.  Metcalf  Bowl.  George  wishes  his 
classmates  to  know  that  he  was  forewarned 
about  the  first  announcement  but  that  the 
second  one  took  him  completely  by  surprise. 
Had  he  been  consulted  about  the  latter,  he 
says  that  he  would  have  suggested  the  bowl 
be  named  The  Class  of  1913  Bowl,  since  it 
was  the  class  that  was  responsible  for  the 
success  enjoyed  in  the  University  Fund 
competition.  George  acknowledges  that  he 
perhaps  should  have  checked  with  his  class- 
mates before  deciding  to  drop  the  class 
from  the  competition  for  the  bowl.  How- 
ever, he  feels  that  most  other  classes,  with 
large  enrollments,  could  not  compete  with 
1913  for  a  bowl  that  is  based  on  percent- 
age giving.  George  wants  his  classmates  to 
know  that  they  will  still  be  asked  to  give 
to  the  Brown  University  Fund  once  a  year. 

-*  yf       Marguerite  Appleton  is  chairman 
Jl"!       °f  the  board  of  Hamilton  House, 
a  drop-in  center  on  Angell  Street  for  re- 
tired persons  of  Providence. 

-*  fm      Ralph  Armstrong  and   his  wife, 
J.y         Avice   '21,   spent  October   visiting 
their  son,  Richard  '50,  in  Kenilworth,  Eng- 
land, where  he  is  managing  director  for 
Chrysler,  United  Kingdom. 

Howard  Corkum  and  his  wife,  Helen, 
were  given  a  surprise  party  by  friends  and 
neighbors  in  Peterborough,  N.H.,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 
They  have  lived  there  since  1968.  Howard, 
a  chemical  engineer,  was  director  of  re- 
search for  the  American  Thread  Company 
when  he  retired  in  1960.  From  1923  to  1936 
he  was  superintendent  and  chief  chemist  at 
the  Amoskeag  Mills  in  Manchester,  N.H. 


Boh  foote  and  his  wife,  Betty,  left  in 
October  for  another  winter  in  Lake  Worth, 
Fla.  They  still  spend  their  summers  in  Lit- 
tle Compton,  R.I. 

"*  Q       James  V.  B.  Bennett  is  head  of  the 
JL^J      National  Council  for  a  Responsi- 
ble Firearms  Policy.  He  is  a  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

^  •*       Howard  G.  Brewer  is  living  with 
^miJL      his  older  sister  back  in  the  area 
from  which  he  came  to  Brown.  His  address: 
c/o  Mrs.  Howard  Terrell,  Box  77,  Tuttle 
Road,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

Carlton  L.  "Battler"  Dunham  has  sold 
his  home  in  Harwich,  Mass.  He  and  Betty 
will  spend  their  winter  months  again  at 
Crystal  Sands,  1707  Highway  AIA,  Vero 
Beach,  Fla.  In  the  spring,  they  will  be  in 
their  new  home  at  Rossmore,  N.J. 

^  ^      The  annual  cocktail  party  of  the 
^i>J      class  will  be  held  on  Friday,  June 
1,  preceding  the  Alumni  Dinner.  Once 
again,  the  ladies  are  invited  to  make  plans 
to  attend.  The  Lounge  at  Littlefield  Hall  has 
been  reserved  for  the  big  reunion. 

Your  class  secretary  would  be  happy  to 
fill  this  column  with  news  of  his  class- 
mates, if  they  would  just  write!  His  address 
is:  H.  C.  Anthony,  11  Euclid  Ave.,  Prov- 
idence, R.I.  02906. 

Steve  McClellan  has  emerged  from 
retirement  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  to  ac- 
cept a  position  as  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Lif-O-Gen, 
Inc.,  located  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  and 
will  commute  to  the  Eastern  shore  in  his 
airplane.  Lif-O-Gen  makes  portable  con- 
tainers of  medical  gases. 

^  /f      Jack  Lubrano  received  an  award 
^^^X      for  his  efforts  in  fund  raising  for 
Brown  at  the  annual  Alumni  Council  Week- 
end in  November. 

Earl  C.  Wilson  retired  in  1971  from 
C.  W.  Blakeslee  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  was  married  to  Doris  L. 
Piatt  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  on  Sept.  25,  1968. 

««  ^      Alan  H.  Eaton  retired  Nov.  1  after 
^^1^      serving  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut for  28  years  as  controls  coordi- 
nator. He  resides  on  Whitney  Road,  Colum- 
bia, Conn. 

^  ^9      Fred  H.  Barrows  is  president  of 
^miM         Barrows  Industries,  manufacturer 
of  gold  and  silver  jewelry  sold  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  firm  has  plants  in 
Providence  and  Attleboro,  Mass. 

To  correct  an  error  in  the  October  is- 
sue— 7-  Arnold  Yates  is  a  statistician  with 
Security-Connecticut  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Hartford. 
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*%  rt      Stephen  I.  Hall  and  his  wife, 
^li^y      Cora,  have  moved  from  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio,  to  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  where 
Stephen  is   owner  of  The  Oceanside  Steak 
House  &  Restaurant. 

^  rt     ^'^^  ^^''  Sichel  (GS)  is  wearing 
^7      two  hats.  In  the  morning  she 
teaches  biology  at  Champlain  College, 
and  in  the  afternoon  she  teaches  a  similar 
course  at  Trinity  College,  both  located  in 
Burlington,  Vt.  Elsa  was  one  of  six  long- 
time faculty  members  who  were  honored 
when  new  dormitories  were  dedicated  at 
Trinity.  Elsa's  citation  read:  "To  Elsa  Keil 
Sichel,  professor  of  biology  and  counselor 
whose  enthusiasm  for  living  inspired  stu- 
dents to  continue  their  study  of  life,  in  grat- 
itude this  building  is  dedicated."  Elsa  came 
to  Trinity  in  1943  after  having  taught  at 
Brown,  Douglass  (Rutgers),  Johnson,  and 
St.  Michael's  Colleges.  Noted  for  her  schol- 
arship and  interest  in  research,  she  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  study  on  a  master's 
level  for  Trinity  students  long  before  grad- 
uate school  was  widely  considered  impor- 
tant for  women. 

^f\     Allan  F.  Nickerson  has  been  ap- 
^\J     pointed  a  technical  manager  of 
mineral  resources  at  Union  Camp  Corpora- 
tion, located  in  Wayne,  N.J.  The  company, 
which  manages  nearly  1.7  million  acres  of 
woodlands  in  six  Southeastern  states,  pres- 
ently is  involved  in  mining  and  exploration 
activities  involving  a  number  of  minerals 
including  titanium  and  kaolin. 

Samuel  Vigo,  retired  deputy  chief  of 
the  material  testing  division  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center  in  Watertown,   Mass.,  has   been 
granted  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
and  Materials  (ASTM)  Award  of  Merit 
and  named  a  fellow  of  the  Society.  ASTM 
is  the  world's  largest  source  of  voluntary 
consensus  standards  for  materials,  prod- 
ucts, systems,  and  services  and  is  head- 
quartered in  Philadelphia.  The  award  of 
merit  is  granted  to  individuals  for  distin- 
guished service  to  the  cause  of  voluntary 
standardization. 

^•*       Four  members  of  the  class  are 
^/^      conspicuously  active  in  the  Brown 
Club  in  New  York.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  in  the  103-year  history  of  the 
club  that  one  class  has  been  so  extensively 
represented. 

Robert  V.  Cronan,  a  past  president  of 
the  group,  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  and  is  serving  on  the 
sub-committee  investigating  a  possible 
merger  with  the  Pembroke  Club. 

Joseph  H.  Mahood,  who  has  served  in 
the  past  as  an  officer,  is  now  a  governor 
and  a  lively  member  of  the  activities  com- 
mittee. 

Stanton  P.  Nickerson  has  become  a 
member  of  the  18-member  board  of  gov- 
ernors. In  addition,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
publications  and  publicity  committee,  a 
carry-forward  of  the  public  relations  work 
he  did  for  the  University  40  years  ago. 


Milton  Small,  another  governor  of  the 
New  York  club,  heads  up  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  of  the  group's  standing  com- 
mittees as  chairman  of  the  Alumni  Second- 
ary Schools  Committee.  Each  year  he  and 
his  colleagues  interview  and  garner  infor- 
mation on  several  hundred  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  New  York  area  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  Brown. 

John  F.  Aiso,  associate  justice  of  the 
California  Court  of  Appeal,  Second  Ap- 
pellate District,  Division  Five,  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  the  bench  at 
the  close  of  the  current  calendar  year.  The 
first  Nisei  to  hold  a  judicial  post  in  the 
United  States,  outside  of  Hawaii,  the  jus- 
tice will  be  completing  more  than  20  years 
of  judicial  service.  His  first  appointment 
was  as  Commissioner  of  the  Superior 
Court.  He  was  then  successively  elevated  to 
the  Municipal  and  Superior  Courts  and  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  respectively,  by  Gov- 
ernors Earl  Warren,  Goodwin  J.  Knight, 
and  Ronald  Reagan.  Following  a  short  va- 
cation after  leaving  his  judicial  office.  Jus- 
tice Aiso  will  be  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  O'Melveny  &  Myers  of  Los  An- 
geles as  counsel,  specializing  in  matters 
relating  to  trade,  transportation,  and  fi- 
nance in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

Samuel  B.  Flora  retired  Sept.  30  as 
manager  of  sales  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration's Los  Angeles  sales  district  after 
more  than  27  years  of  service.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  steel  business  for  39 
years,  with  38  of  them  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Eugene  B.  Gerry  has  retired  as  vice- 
chairman  of  Allendale  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Providence  and  its  associate 
companies,  New  Providence  Corporation, 
Affiliated  FM  Insurance  Company,  and  Ap- 
palachian Insurance  Company. 

Westcott  E.  S.  Moulton  had  a  pleasant 
duty  to  perform  in  June.  The  alumni  secre- 
tary at  Williston  Academy  inducted  his 
wife,  Elise  Joslin  Moxdton  '29,  into  the 
Williston  chapter  of  the  national  Cum  Laude 
Society  as  an  honorary  member.  Wes  is 
president  of  the  Williston  chapter  and  Elise 
is  the  Williston  librarian. 

^  ^      Selma  Smira  Newman,  former  di- 
t^  ^hI      rector  of  social  service  at  The  Mir- 
iam Hospital,  has  received  the  Ben  Fish 
Award,  given  annually  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 
The  award  is  presented  for  outstanding 
contributions  in  rehabilitation.  Selma  re- 
tired recently  from  her  post  at  The  Miriam 
Hospital  after  17  years  as  director  of  social 
service.  She  began  doing  volunteer  work 
while  at  Pembroke,  then  joined  the  Fam- 
ily Service  Society  of  Rhode  Island.  Upon 
retirement,  she  and  her  husband,  Arthur, 
spent  the  month  of  October  in  Europe,  vis- 
iting Austria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Holland. 

Alan  R.  Pearsall  has  retired  from  Pru- 
dential Life  Insurance  Company  but  is  still 
living  in  Minneapolis. 

Carolyn  Minkins  Stanley  and  her  fam- 
ily toured  seven  countries  in  Europe  during 
September. 


^  ^      Constance  Learnard  Chalmers  r< 
^/ ^7      tired  in  August  as  director  of  th 
recreation  therapy  and  volunteer  services 
departments  at  Rancho  Los  Amigos  Hos- 
pital in  Downey,  Calif.,  after  almost  20 
years  on  the  job.  Her  career  led  from  a 
small  village  in  Newfoundland,  Canada, 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  Grenfell 
Mission,  to  service  as  a  field  director  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  during  World  W 
II,  coordinating  volunteer  and  recreation  ^ 
tivities  in  several  military  hospitals  con- 
currently, to  a  hamlet  off  the  Bering  Sea  i 
Alaska  as  a  doctor's  wife,  and  finally  to 
Rancho  Los  Amigos  Hospital. 

Ceorge  A,  Dickey,  regional  manager 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacture: 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  taken  an  early  retin 
ment.  He  and  his  wife  will  be  living  in 
their  condominium  on  Hilton  Head  Island 
5.C.,  pending  the  building  of  their  home  i 
the  island.  George,  in  his  retirement,  will 
be  representing  the  National  Small  Busin( 
Association  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in  parts 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

7.  McCall  Hughes,  a  Brown  trustee,  h 
retired  as  president  of  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York. 

Lillian  Keltnan  Potter  has  been  electe 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy 
The  council,  headed  by  James  V.  B.  Benne 
'18,  who  was  director  of  the  Federal  Bure; 
of  Prisons  for  27  years,  is  the  leading  or- 
ganization in  the  national  campaign  for 
gun  control.  Lillian  has  been  a  member  oi 
the  council  for  many  years. 

/^  p»  John  C.  Firsching  is  superintend 
^  !j  ent  of  landscape  and  forestry  fo 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  in  Wicl 
ita,  Kan. 

Norman  Zalkind  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Francis  Sargent  to  the  Mass; 
chusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities. The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Vernon  Alden  '45. 

'J  /^  Helen  Cornwall  was  married  t( 
^  V  Walter  A.  Duffy  in  Honeoye  Fa! 
N.Y.,  on  June  30.  She  is  a  retired  super- 
visor and  teacher  at  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

^  pr  Dr.  Harold  S.  Barrett,  deputy  st; 
^  J  health  commissioner,  recently  r€: 
ceived  the  annual  recognition  award  of  tfi 
Connecticut  Society  of  Gerontology.  The 
David  C.  King  award,  given  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  elderly,  cited  him  for  h': 
"sincere  and  continuing  interest  and  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  and  security"  of  the 
older  people  of  Connecticut. 

^  Q  Judge  William  C.  Bieluch  has  bt 
^Z7  renominated  a  Circuit  Court  jud 
in  Hartford.  He  is  parish  trustee  and  chai 
man  of  the  SS  Cyril  &  Methodius  Church 
parish  council  in  Hartford. 

M  g^  Col.  John  L.  Hoar  has  been  nam 
'9\w  chief  recruiting  and  retention  ot 
cer  for  the  Connecticut  Army  and  Air  Na 
tional  Guard.  He  will  also  keep  his  pres- 
ent post  as  air  liaison  officer  to  the  adju- 
tant general.  A  World  War  II  veteran  wit 
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Ihe  Class  Secretaries 


''tv  the  atinuiil  tneeting  of  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries 
i  uij;  the  Alumni/ Ahtmnae  Council  in  Novetnber,  the  secretaries 
'Jiered  for  a  photograph.  From  left,  first  row:  Mason  B.  Wil- 
•-r-  '51,  Helena  Smith  Dunn  '42,  Raymond  H.  Abbott  '43  (Asso- 
iecretary),  Clinton  N.  Williams  '31  (treasurer),  Henry  C. 
•.  '35,  Eleanor  McElroy  '37,  Francis  J.  O'Brien  '16,  Helen 
iigley  '71,  Walter  Adler  '18,  Frederick  E.  Schoeneweiss  '20, 
-.vard  S.  Spicer  '10;  second  row,  Thomas  B.  Buffum,  ]r.  '42,  John 
' i)urnin,  Jr.  '50,  H.  Cushman  Anthony  '26,  Jean  Cordon  Thomas 


'38,  Mary  E.  Carroll  '19,  Alice  Mackenzie  '21,  Carlos  G.  Wright 
'17,  C.  Lester  Woolley  '14,  Harold  W.  Pfautz  '40;  third  row,  Don 
C.  Thorndike  '23,  Irving  G.  Loxley  '27,  C.  Woodbury  Gorman  '38, 
Helen  Fickweiler  Oustinoff  '30,  Elliott  E.  Andrews  '47,  Morton 
Gilstein  '55,  Joan  Kopf  Tiedemann  '58,  Lawrence  R.  Delhagen  '58; 
fourth  row,  Bradford  V.  Whitman  '44  (Association  president),  Mar- 
shall W.  Allen  '34,  Martin  L.  Tarpy  '37,  Earl  W.  Harrington,  Jr. 
'41,  Donald  L.  Saunders  '57,  Edwin  C.  Harris,  U  '29,  Franklin  A. 
Hurd  '33,  and  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Jr.  '32. 
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32  years  service  in  the  military.  Colonel 
Hoar  has  clocked  more  than  700  hours  of 
flight  time  and  is  qualified  to  operate  25 
different  types  of  military  aircraft. 

Donald  A.  Jones  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  controller  of  Allendale  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company  of  Providence. 

jf  -f  Earl  W.  Harrington,  Jr.,  has  been 
*Jf  JL  named  vice-president  of  the  field 
operations  staff  at  Allendale  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Providence. 

/t  *%      Rabbi  Nathan  Taragin  (GS)  has 
4^     been  selected  as  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Morris  Park  Hebrew  Center  in  New 
York  City.  He  previously  served  for  18 
years  as  rabbi  and  principal  of  the  Hebrew 
School  at  the  Highbridge  (N.Y.)  Jewish 
Center. 

M  ^      Following  a  meeting  held  in  early 
■t^      December,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Brown  and  Pembroke  classes  of  1943 
would  hold  a  joint  30th  Reunion  in  June. 
According  to  the  co-chairmen,  ]ack  Hess 
and  Lois  Lindblom  Buxton,  this  reunion 
plan  represents  an  "engagement."  Whether 
or  not  the  two  groups  decide  to  "become 
one"  will  be  settled  at  a  later  date.  Brown 
men  on  the  reunion  committee  include  Ray 
Abbott,  Seth  Cifford,  Bill  McCay,  Earl 
Nichols,  King  Meyer,  Norton  Hirsch,  Tony 
Rotelli,  and  John  Price.  Working  for  Lois 
Buxton  are  Mary  McCann  Drew,  Carol 
Jenckes  Meyer,  Rosemary  Connolly  Lyon, 
and  Ginny  Crosby  Newman. 

Olney  House  has  been  reserved  as  the 
joint  headquarters,  and  registration  will  be- 
gin early  Friday  afternoon.  Events  sched- 
uled for  the  weekend  include  the  Alumni 
Dinner,  Campus  Dance,  and  Pops  Concert. 
More  details  will  be  given  in  this  column 
next  month. 

Sidney  R.  Amylon  won  election  to  the 
school  committee  in  Scituate,  R.I.,  in  the 
November  election. 

/t  /I      ^"^  Margarita  coached  Stoneham 
^jt"ft      High  to  a  share  of  the  Division 
Two  football  championship  in  Massachu- 
setts last  fall.  When  his  team  defeated 
Redding,  28-13,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Bob's 
son,  John,  threw  touchdown  passes  of  70, 
71,  and  85  yards. 

jt  g»      Don  B.  Bramley  has  taken  a  new 
jt^      position  as  regional  sales  manager 
at  Cooper-Bessemer  Company  in  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

R.  Harper  Brown,  senior  vice-president 
of  New  York's  Container  Corporation  of 
America,  has  been  elected  group  executive 
vice-president.  He  will  have  responsibility, 
among  other  duties,  for  the  Combination 
Paperboard  Mill  in  New  York. 

Melvin  E.  Sinn  is  a  counselor  for  eco- 
nomic affairs  with  the  American  Embassy 
in  Bogota,  Colombia. 


M  j^      Dr.  Raymond  E.  Moffitt  of  Cran- 
■Jt  U      ston,  R.I.,  has  been  named  national 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Management  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine.  He  is  serving  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  society  and  labor  leaders  and 
will  advise  labor  groups  about  the  bene- 
fits of  health  insurance  plans.  Dr.  Moffitt  is 
a  member  of  the  medical  staff  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society. 

The  Rev.  Edward  W.  K.  Mullen  has 
announced  that  in  June  he  will  leave  his 
post  as  superintendent  of  Catholic  schools 
for  the  Diocese  of  Providence.  Father  Mul- 
len, an  attorney,  said  that  he  feels  the 
school  department  needs  someone  "with 
the  skills  of  a  trained  professional  educa- 
tor." He  became  superintendent  in  1968  at 
a  time  when  the  Catholic  schools  were  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  legal  battles  over  pub- 
lic aid  to  parochial  schools. 

Russell  L.  Sears  is  a  director  of  the  au- 
tomotive development  center  of  Inmont 
Corporation  in  Whitehouse,  Ohio. 

yj  ^  Robert  B.  Abel  has  received  a 
■t/  Ph.D.  degree  in  political  science 
at  American  University. 

Neil  H.  Ellis,  president  of  First  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  Corporation  and  a  developer 
of  housing  and  shopping  centers,  recently 
defended  the  building  industry  against 
critics.  He  pointed  out  that  developers  over 
the  years  have  made  a  great  contribution 
to  both  the  economic  life  of  the  region  and 
to  the  general  public  by  investing  and 
building  to  meet  its  needs. 

Edwin   F.   Colrick  has  been  named 
vice-president  of  Mid-State  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  firm 
known  as  Spencer,  Hubbardston,  and  Charl- 
ton. His  wife,  Joan  FitzCerald  Colrick,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Fitz,"  is  working  part-time 
as  a  research  technologist  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  in  Worces- 
ter. They  have  eight  children,  one  of  whom 
is  a  sophomore  at  Brown. 

Frank  J.  Pagliaro  has  been  named  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Valley  College  in 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Jt  Q      Robert  M.  Stronach,  since  1967 
'Jt^y     vice-president  of  Narragansett 
Electric  Company  in  Providence,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  communications  sys- 
tems for  the  New  England  Power  Service 
Company  in  Westboro,  Mass. 

Ralph  1.  Wilcox  has  since  graduation 
been  in  tire  sales  and  distribution  with 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  in 
Maine,  Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island.  He  became 
a  part-owner  of  a  Goodyear  distributor- 
ship in  East  Providence  in  1954  and  then 
started  his  own  tire  distribution  center  in 
that  city  five  years  later. 

Jt  Q      Dr.  Ralph  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  has  been 
■jtJ'       named  supervisor  of  market  de- 
velopment in  Hercules  Inc.'s  new  enterprise 
department  in  Wilmington,  Del.  He  was 
formerly  marketing  development  super- 
visor in  the  pine  and  paper  chemicals  de- 
partment. 


Ruth  Pansier  Frisch  is  business  ma 
ager  of  Powell  House  in  Old  Chatham, 
N.Y.,  a  Quaker  conference  center  belon 
ing  to  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  R 
ligious  Society  of  Friends. 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Triedman  has  opent 
his  new  office  at  Moshassuck  Medical  ( 
ter  in  Randall  Square  in  Providence. 

John  L.  Waterman,  chairman  of  th 
lectmen  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Bristol  County 
lectmen's  Association. 

tff\  Jean  Fitzgerald  Andrews  is  cr 
^\J  five  director  with  the  Hous: 
Guidance  Council,  a  marketing  researcl 
firm  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Cummings  has  been  electedi 
treasurer  of  the  Providence  Lying-in  Hr 
pital. 

Bruce  M.  Sherwin  has  been  named 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  west 
region  of  Allendale  Mutual  Insurance  C 
pany  of  Providence.  He  is  based  in  Los 
geles. 

David  Thomas  has  been  named  ass 
ciate  actuary  at  Connecticut  Mutual  I 
Insurance  Company  in  Hartford.  He  joi  i 
Connecticut  Mutual  in  1950  and  was  nc  s 
an  officer  in  1966. 

Unknown  when  we  went  to  press  i 
the  October  issue,  in  which  the  obituar  I 
Harry  S.  Wright,  Jr.,  appeared,  was  the 
fact  that  he  is  survived  by  four  childrei 
David,  Deborah,  Sarah,  and  Rebecca  Wr  i 
all  of  Stayton,  Oregon. 

IJ"»*  James  O.  Alexander  has  been 
^  JL  named  product  manager  of  th 
Leesona  Corporation's  weaving  and  twi 
ing  plant  in  Warwick,  R.I.  Before  joinin' 
Leesona,  he  was  president  of  the  Easter 
Packaging  Sales  Company  of  Englewoo 
N.J. 

Senator  F.  Munroe  Allen  of  Smithf  1 
R.I.,  won  election  to  his  fourth  term  in 
state  senate  by  20  votes  over  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent  in  the  November  electii 

Donald  E.  Cunningham  has  been  na  • 
head  of  the  experimental  design  and  ev 
aHon  R&D  incentives  program  of  the  N 
tional  Science  Foundation  in  Washingtc 
D.C. 

Nancy  Welch  Dalton's  son,  Steve,   i 
freshman  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  where  he  received  a  football  scho  • 
ship.  He  made  the  varsity  team  this  ye: 
as  a  tight  end  and  the  place  kicker. 

Natalie  Lloyd  Davis  is  an  elementa 
music  teacher  for  Hillsboro  and  HenniJ 
(N.H.)  schools.  Her  schedule  is  three  d? 
a  week  in  Hillsboro  and  one  day  in  Hei 
niker. 

Cordon  D.  Dewart,  a  former  adver 
ing  agency  executive,  has  joined  TV  Cii 
magazine's  national  advertising  sales  st 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  an  account  s 
pervisor  with  Norman,  Craig  &.  Kumme 
and  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  and  was  a  pi 
uct  manager  with  Bristol-Myers. 

Robert  A.  Fearon,  who  joined  the  ^  v 
York  office  of  Doremus  &  Company  in 
April  of  this  year  as  senior  vice-preside 
and  creative  director,  has  been  elected  . 
member  of  the  company's  board  of  dire 
tors.  Bob  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  i 
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ctinuing  Education  at  Brown  and  was  a 
fiber  of  the  Corporation  Committee  on 
]nni-Alumnae  Relations. 

C.  William  Filley,  with  two  other  law- 
•;  has  formed  the  partnership  of  Fro- 
('"illey  &  Schey,  with  offices  in  San  Fran- 

David  P.  Leys,  president  of  Leys  Cen- 
r  Store  in  Newport,  R.I.,  has  been  elected 
(dent  of  the  Newport  County  Chamber 

lommerce. 

John  L.  Martinson  is  publisher  and 
I  dent  of  CSC/Pacific,  Inc.,  in  Palo  Alto, 
1, .,  returning  to  the  Coast  after  eight 
■ii  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  enjoyed 
ilng  together  with  classmate  George 
50n  recently. 

Simone  Matteodo,  Jr.,  assistant  vice- 
edent  and  associate  actuary  of  the 
(liable  Life  Assurance  Society  in  New 
)   City,  participated  recently  in  the  ex- 
tve  program  in  business  administration 
csored  by  Columbia  University's  Grad- 
t  School  of  Business.  He  was  one  of 

nior  executives  selected  from  all  types 

isinesses  in  this  country  and  abroad  to 
;id  this  intensive  course. 

Dt.  Lewis  R.  Mills,  associate  dean  of 
^it  Washington  University  (St.  Louis), 
t'leen  named  acting  dean  of  the  School 

iw.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  law 
vl  faculty  since  1964  and  associate  dean 
1   1970. 

lobert  H.  Read,  president  of  the  Lon- 
i^'nsurance  Agency,  Inc.,  of  Providence, 
£ieen  elected  a  director  of  the  J.  F.  Mor- 
rZompany,  Inc.,  custom  house  brokers 
c  erminal  operators. 

'*      Gene  Tortolani  is  serving  as  pres- 
fmi      ident  of  the  class,  following  elec- 
1,  held  last  June  during  the  20th  Reun- 
i-Iis  staff  includes  Ralph  Crosby  as 
:■  president.  Bill  Rogers  as  secretary, 
liiff  Fain  as  treasurer. 

^ohn  F.  Butler  (GS)  has  accepted  a  po- 
ll as  professor  of  English  and  director 
l;shman  English  at  George  Peabody 
Ige  for  Teachers  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Zonrad  ].  Kronholm,  Jr.,  president  of 
cholm  &  Keeler  in  Hartford,  has  been 
i,?d  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Hi-G, 
:of  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Villiam  D.  Rogers  has  been  appointed 
t,nal  vice-chairman  for  alumni  of  the 
in  University  Annual  Fund.  He  has 
;  replaced  as  head  class  agent  by  Ber- 
'!.  Fain. 

'rancis  B.  Sargent,  Jr.,  has  been  des- 
led  a  chartered  life  underwriter  by  the 
■•ican  College  of  Life  Underwriters,  an 
I'endent,  non-profit  educational  insti- 
ii  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
^lurtis  B.  Schwartz  has  been  named 
•  ^resident  and  chief  financial  officer  of 
-d  States  Lines.  Curt  is  a  member  of 
:  merican  Institute  of  Certified  Pub- 

xountants,  the  New  York  State  So- 
I  of  CPA's,  and  the  Financial  Execu- 
t  Institute. 

eanne  Silver  was  married  to  Kenneth 
i;I  in  Scarborough,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  6. 
a  an  attorney  for  the  New  York  Law- 
'  Committee  for  Government  Rights 
<r  Law. 


Ross  Davis:  No  "instant  solutions" 
to  problems  of  urban  planning 


Good  housing  makes  good  citizens. 

Political  governments  are  bad  for  cities. 

Decentralization  improves  government. 

These  three  propositions  are  or  were 
conventional  wisdom  in  the  field  of  urban 
planning.  Ross  Dane  Davis  '41  doesn't 
necessarily  believe  any  of  them.  "I  am  dis- 
tressed with  the  invalidity  of  things  that 
we  thought  were  true  about  cities  before," 
he  says.  Davis  is  director  of  the  Office  of 
Urban  Services  for  the  combined  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  He  visited  Brown  in  early  De- 
cember as  the  third  in  this  year's  series  of 
alumni  speakers  on  campus. 

During  his  day  at  Brown,  Davis  par- 
ticipated in  an  urban  economics  class,  met 
with  students  and  faculty  of  the  urban 
studies  program,  and  delivered  a  talk  en- 
titled "Why  Doesn't  the  System  Work?" 
Davis'  answer  to  that  question  is  that  no 
one  knows  the  right  questions  to  ask.  "I 
have  been  invited  to  come  to  Brown  and 
pontificate  on  the  subject  of  urban  plan- 
ning," he  says,  "but  I  certainly  don't  have 
any  instant  solutions  myself." 

If  Davis  does  have  a  special  point  of 
view,  it  is  directed  toward  encouraging 
more  useful  formulations  of  problems  and 
goals.  "As  we  stand  today,"  Davis  says, 
"we  do  not  find  at  the  city  level  an  articu- 
lation of  policy  which  is  precise  enough  to 
allow  us  either  to  examine  critically  the 
capability  of  the  city  to  plan  and  manage 

Ross  Davis  speaking  at  Brown. 


its  programs,  or  even  to  judge  objectively 
whether  what  it  is  doing  is  a  good  job  or 
not.  The  judgments  are  largely  subjective 
and  political."  Evaluating  programs  is  diffi- 
cult since  a  mayor  who  is  re-elected  tends 
to  assume  his  governmental  programs  have 
been  successful. 

What  most  cities  lack,  Davis  adds,  is 
something  called  policy  planning,  which 
can  deal  with  the  question  of  goals.  Should 
cities  try  to  raise  the  incomes  of  their 
residents,  for  example?  Or  redistribute  in- 
come? Or  improve  the  prospects  of  the 
poor?  Unless  a  policy  is  articulated,  Davis 
says,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
it  is  successful. 

Davis  is  interested  in  the  new  urban 
studies  program  at  Brown,  because  of  the 
frustration  he  has  felt  in  trying  to  engage 
universities  in  public  policy  questions. 
"The  perceptions  of  university  people,"  he 
says,  "are  so  different  from  the  percep- 
tions and  needs  of  the  people  who,  as  a 
practical  matter,  make  the  decisions  in  gov- 
ernment, that  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
tap  in  to  university  expertise."  Davis  isn't 
sure  how  to  forge  a  link  between  theorists 
and  everyday  decision  makers.  "When  I 
was  between  jobs,"  he  says,  "I  spent  some 
time  in  the  library  and  I  was  struck  by 
how  much  useful  information  was  on  those 
shelves  which  is  not  really  taken  into  ac- 
count in  planning." 

Davis  has  just  completed  a  year's  study 
of  three  medium-sized  cities  as  a  way  of 
analyzing  the  decision-making  process  and 
suggesting  alternatives.  The  study  was  fi- 
nanced by  a  grant  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

After  graduating  from  Brown,  Davis 
spent  four  years  in  the  intelligence  branch 
of  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  He  then  attended 
Columbia  Law  School  and  began  practicing 
law  in  his  father's  firm.  In  1951  he  went 
to  Washington  as  a  lawyer  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

He  held  positions  of  increasing  im- 
portance in  the  Commerce  Department  un- 
der the  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy 
Administrations.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
appointed  Davis  Undersecretary  of  Com- 
merce in  1966,  in  charge  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration's  work  with 
depressed  areas.  He  chose  to  leave  the  gov- 
ernment in  1969,  at  which  time  he  joined 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  National 
Conference  of  Mayors.  A.B. 
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Robinson  C.  Trowbridge  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Providence 
Lying-in  Hospital. 

Howard  B.  Weiner  has  been  elected  to 
the  California  State  Bar  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. He  is  a  lawyer  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

Dr.  William  T.  Winsor  and  his  wife, 
Martha,  have  announced  the  birth  of  their 
fourth  child  and  second  son,  Andrew 
Keene,  on  March  3.  Bill  is  in  his  sixth 
year  as  an  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Bridgeport. 

g»  ^      Rose  Dolce  was  married  to  Vin- 
4^  ^      cent  M.  Maxwell  in  Webster,  N.Y., 
on  June  25. 

Robert  A.  Lundin  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  finance  and  planning  of 
The  Valspar  Corporation  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  He  will  also  have  responsibility  for 
the  personnel  and  industrial  relations  area 
and  will  play  an  active  role  in  the  com- 
pany's acquisition  program. 

Gene  McGovern  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  interested  in  working  on  the 
committee  for  the  20th  Reunion.  Please 
contact  him  at  (617)  761-7400  or  P.O.  Box 
C,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Kathleen  Roan  Melander  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  earth-space  science  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi  in  1970. 
At  that  time,  she  received  a  postdoctoral 
summer  fellowship  at  Harvard  University's 
department  of  science  education.  She  is 
now  teaching  general  science  and  chemis- 
try at  Warwick  (R.I.)  Veterans'  Memorial 
High  School.  Her  husband,  Dennis,  is  a 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Rhode  Island 
Junior  College. 

Vernon  Lee  Norwood  is  the  owner  of 
Smokeshops  Northwest,  one  of  the  largest 
tobacco,  cigar,  and  news  dealers  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  country.  His  offices 
are  in  the  Olympic  Hotel  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Psychology  professor  and  former  Pem- 
broke Dean    Rosemary  Pierrel  (GS)  was 
married  to  Dr.  Louis  V.  Sorrentino  on  Aug. 
12.  At  home:  531  Lloyd  Ave.,  Providence. 

Donald  S.  Presel  and  his  wife  of  Crans- 
ton, R.I.,  have  announced  the  birth  of 
their  second  child,  a  son,  Alan  Marc,  on 
July  26. 

Pf  A      Class  representatives  who  attended 
^  "t      the  November  Alumnae  Council 
were:  Lila  Teich  Cold,  Nancy  Leslie  Dun- 
ham, Norma  Caslowitz  Munves,  Dianne 
Lake  Northrop,  Devra  Miller  Breslow,  and 
Marjorie  Jones  Stenberg. 

Edward  F.  Bishop  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Independent  Mutual  Agents 
of  New  England. 

Devra  Miller  Breslow  set  the  distance 
record  for  the  Alumnae  Council,  arriving 
from  Los  Angeles,  where  she  is  public  rela- 
tions coordinator  for  Drew  Medical  School 
in  Watts.  She  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Pembroke  Club. 

Nancy  Leslie  Dunham  has  been  named 
president  of  the  board  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Morris  County  (N.J.) 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  Pembroke  Club 
there. 


Nathaniel  W.  Horton  has  joined  Cap- 
ital Guardian  Trust  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  as  a  vice-president,  secretary, 
and  trust  officer.  He  formerly  was  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  trust  department 
of  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  Evanston,  111. 

Felice  Rinder  Kirsh  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  have  announced  the  birth  of  their 
second  child  and  first  daughter,  Marjorie 
Ellen,  on  Oct.  5. 

Barbara  Mesirow  Miller  runs  a  cater- 
ing service  in  New  York  City  known  as 
The  Phantom  Cook.  She  recently  attended 
a  cooking-travel  tour  to  Dieppe,  France, 
with  Lila  Teich  Cold,  the  owner  of  a  New 
York  City  home  service  company  called 
The  Helpful  Elf. 

Norma  Caslowitz  Munves  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Girl 
Scout  Council  of  Greater  New  York  and 
the  board  of  the  Girls  and  Boys  Service 
League,  a  psychiatric  counseling  service  for 
adolescents. 

Dianne  Lake  Northrop  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Association  of  Con- 
necticut Library  Boards.  She  serves  on  the 
executive  and  recruitment  committees  of 
the  Republican  town  committee  in  Glaston- 
bury and  teaches  ninth-grade  mathematics 
in  West  Hartford. 

Edivard  W.  O'Malley  of  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  was  honored  as  group  life 
and  health  production  leader  in  1971  dur- 
ing the  company's  annual  group  sales  con- 
ference held  in  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.  Ed  was 
chosen  as  the  company's  "Group  Man  of 
the  Year"  in  both  1965  and  1971  and  was 
the  middle  Atlantic  region's  "Group  Man 
of  the  Year"  in  each  of  the  past  two  years. 

Marjorie  ]ones  Stenberg  has  received  a 
master's  degree  in  English  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  and  is  also  a  junior 
in  Rhode  Island  College's  program  leading 
to  a  B.S.  degree  in  nursing. 

g»  g"      Dr.  Eliot  B.  Barron,  no  longer  con- 
^  ^      nected  with  Butler  Hospital,  has 
relocated  his  office  for  the  practice  of  psy- 
chiatry to  120  Wayland  Ave.,  Providence. 

Stuart  P.  Erwin,  ]r.,  is  vice-president  of 
Universal  Television  at  Universal  Studios 
in  Universal  City,  Calif. 

LCdr.  Robert  B.  Coetz,  USN,  has  been 
detached  from  duty  as  communications  of- 
ficer with  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  in  Kefla- 
vik,  Iceland,  and  is  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  with 
the  Naval  Air  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

David  M.  Cray  is  a  land  conservation- 
ist and  representative  for  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

David  W.  Halvorsen  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  dean  of  students  at  Mount 
Wachusett  (Mass.)  Community  College. 
During  the  past  seven  of  his  13  years  at 
Gushing  Academy  in  Ashburnham,  he 
served  as  director  of  studies  and  dean  of 
the  faculty. 

Sally  Robinsotj  Harris'  husband,  Larry, 
is  principal  of  the  American  Community 
School  in  Beirut,  Lebanon.  Her  daughter, 
Becky,  is  12,  and  her  son,  Nicholas,  7. 
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g»  /^  Peter  A.  Corning  is  an  assistai 
^  13  professor  in  the  Institute  of  P(j 
litical  Studies  at  Stanford  University.      ' 

Donald  M.  Crann  has  been  named 
strategic  planning  manager  of  Mobil  Eu ' 
rope  Inc.,  a  regional  service  company  of 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation.  He  will  be  basei  . 
England. 

Mary  Jane  Mikuriya  Fernandez  is  er  . 
gency  school  assistance  program  (ESAP 
coordinator  for  the  Unified  School  Distr 
in  San  Francisco. 

David  S.  Fishtrjan,  a  practicing  pats 
attorney,  has  been  appointed  to  the  nev 
Connecticut  Product  Development  Corp* 
tion  in  Hartford.  m 

Rudolph  H.  King  has  left  Northbro 
111.,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Me£ 
Paper  Company,  to  become  president  of 
Williams  Printing  Company  in  Madison 
Wis. 

Theodore  J.  Mentel  (GS)  is  a  visitii 
professor  at  the  University  of  Minnesot 

Albert  C.  Perrino,  who  received  a  P~' 
degree  in  chemistry  at  Notre  Dame,  has 
been  appointed  plant  manager  of  ICI  A  . 
ica.  Inc.,  located  in  Bayonne,  N.J.  He  an 
his  wife,  Betty,  have  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Dr.  Aaron  J.  Shatkin  has  been  inst. 
as  president  of  the  Providence  District 
Dental  Society.  The  Riverside  dentist  is 
editor  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Dental 
Journal,  a  trustee  of  the  Rhode  Island  I 
tal  Society,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  Dentistry  for 
Children. 

gpy  Rosemary  F.  Carroll  is  assista 
^  J  professor  of  history  at  Coe  C( 
lege  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  She  deliver 
a  paper  at  the  Iowa  History  Conference 
last  fall  and  was  just  recently  appointei 
director  of  a  new  program  of  continuin 
education  for  women  at  Coe. 

Patricia  Kelley  Cunningham  is  teac 
ing  French  at  the  Tatnall  School  in  Wil 
mington,  Del.,  and  studying  part-time  i 
a  Ph.D.  degree  in  French  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

Priscilla  Lalumia  Doyle  has  three  t 
ranging  in  age  from  10  to  6.  Her  husba 
Fred,  is  a  pathologist  in  their  home  tov\ 
of  Coventry,  Conn. 

Jean  Lowrie  Dudderar's  husband, 
Dixon,  is  a  member  of  the  technical  sta 
at  Bell  Laboratories  in  Murray  Hill,  N.) 
They  are  a  skating  family,  including  A.- 
lana,  6,  and  Conrad,  4. 

Virginia  Kinney  Dunnan  is  head  o^ 
the  Westfield  (N.J.)  Service  League  Cor 
ment  Shop,  which  raises  $20,000  annua 
for  local  charities.  She  has  four  childre 
and  a  14-year-old  foster  son.  Virginia  i 
volunteers  part-time  in  the  college  resc 
center  at  the  Westfield  Junior  High  ScV 
in  conjunction  with  the  guidance  dep.ir 
ment. 

Irene  V.  Gouveia  is  principal  of  th 
Central  Falls  (R.I.)  Junior  High  School 

John  M.  Harmon,  Jr.,  owner  of  the 
John  M.  Harmon  Agency  in  Pittsburgh^ 
has  received  the  Insurance  Fire  Mark  S[ 
ciety  Sales  Award,  having  qualified  as 
outstanding  sales  executive.  He  was  hcl 
ored  during  the  forty-first  annual  conv 
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lice  Donahue:  Preaching-and  practicing-participation 


uring  the  month  of  November,  Alice 
a;  Donahue  '46  visited  11  states  across 
eountry  in  a  17-day  period  conducting 
1  ing  seminars  for  the  Community  Im- 
c;ment  Program  of  the  General  Federa- 
v'lf  Women's  Clubs.  And  when  she 
1   t  on  a  plane  or  living  out  of  a  suit- 
s  the  Harrington,  R.I.,  resident  was  hur- 
ii  to  a  myriad  of  meetings  around  the 

3 

schedules  such  as  this  have  prompted 
itds  and  relatives  to  refer  joshingly  to 
r  Donahue  as  the  "Henry  Kissinger"  of 
irngton.  "November  wasn't  a  typical 
B.h,"  she  hastens  to  point  out.  That's 
lilt  wasn't.  But  it  came  close. 

becoming  involved  is  nothing  new  for 
i..  Donahue.  In  Harrington  this  mother 
to  has  served  as  president  of  the  Jun- 
r  /omen's  Club  and  as  secretary  of  the 
hil  Survey  Committee.  At  the  state 
t(  she  has  been  president  of  United 
■r'ral  Palsy  and  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
'<Ilubs  and  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
hA  Board  for  the  Diocese  of  Providence. 
It'nally,  Mrs.  Donahue  is  chairman  of 
\i  d  Cerebral  Palsy's  Women's  Commit- 
»  id  of  the  Community  Improvement 
0  am  of  the  General  Federation  of 
c  en's  Clubs. 

\ctive  at  the  University,  Mrs.  Dona- 
leias  served  as  president  of  the  Pem- 
0'  College  Club  of  Providence,  secre- 


tary of  the  Pembroke  Class  of  1946,  treas- 
urer of  the  Friends  of  Brown  University 
Theater,  and  co-chairman  of  the  Com- 
mencement Pops  Concert.  She  is  one  woman 
who  doesn't  object  to  the  merger  of  Brown 
and  Pembroke.  In  fact,  she  is  strongly  be- 
hind it. 

"At  one  time  I  felt  that  Pembrokers 
enjoyed  the  best  of  two  worlds,"  she  says. 
"We  had  our  own  identity  and  yet  we  re- 
ceived the  Brown  degree.  But  I  feel  we  all 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  college  that  at 
this  point  in  time  can  better  be  served  by 
the  two  groups  working  together. 

"My  main  concern  when  the  merger 
was  first  proposed  was  whether  or  not  the 
Pembroke  College  clubs  around  the  coun- 
try would  survive.  They  have  been  loyal 
over  the  years  in  raising  money,  providing 
scholarships,  and  in  recruiting  students.  I 
didn't  want  to  see  this  effort  impaired.  It 
hasn't  been.  In  many  cases  the  Brown  and 
Pembroke  clubs  are  working  together  with 
results  that  are  better  than  those  achieved 
in  the  past. 

"A  perfect  example  of  how  the  two  or- 
ganizations can  work  together  took  place 
in  Rhode  Island,"  Mrs.  Donahue  adds.  "In 
1964  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Pembroke  College  Club  of  Providence 
set  up  a  joint  committee  and  sponsored 
the  Bicentennial  Pops  Concert,  an  event  so 
successful  that  it  was  continued  as  the 


iX'hite  House  reception,  Alice  Donahue  (right)  meets  the  First  Lady. 


Commencement  Pops  Concert  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  finest  social  events  of  the 
college  year." 

Mrs.  Donahue  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  education  sub-committee  of  the  State 
Advisory  Commission  on  Women,  a  group 
created  in  1970  through  the  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernor Frank  Licht  '38.  As  might  be  expected 
from  her  association  with  this  and  other 
organizations,  Alice  Donahue  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  women's  rights.  But  she  doesn't 
have  much  enthusiasm  for  a  militant 
approach  to  the  Women's  Liberation  move- 
ment. 

"I  can't  see  myself  going  out  with  a 
pick  and  shovel,  nor  would  I  want  to," 
says  Mrs.  Donahue.  "The  State  Advisory 
Commission  on  Women  has  been  a  mirror 
of  the  differences  that  separate  the  broad- 
ening wings  of  the  women's  movement. 
Our  group  is  interested  in  participation,  not 
liberation.  I  just  can't  imagine  that  women 
aren't  already  liberated.  The  opportunities 
have  been  there,  but  too  often  in  the  past 
women  didn't  take  an  interest. 

"This  isn't  to  say  there  haven't  been 
discriminations.  Women's  Lib  has  drama- 
tized some  of  the  flaws  in  hiring  and  pay 
practices.  But  1  can't  say  that  Women's  Lib 
has  turned  on  many  business  firms,  or  men 
— or  even  women. 

"Our  Commission  takes  the  position 
that  there  are  opportunities  open  to  women 
and  our  particular  concern  is  that  they 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  For 
example,  we  want  women's  groups  to  ferret 
out  the  pressing  needs  in  their  communities 
and  then  get  the  entire  community — mayor, 
council,   school  superintendent,  etc. — be- 
hind programs  to  solve  these  needs.  As 
women  become  better  known  by  their  par- 
ticipation they  will  earn  the  opportunity  to 
join  city  or  town  governing  bodies.  We  feel 
that  this  approach  is  most  productive  and 
least  antagonistic.  But  then,  most  of  us  in 
the  Advisory  Commission  are  not  the 
picket-line  type." 

Mrs.  Donahue  accepts  the  fact  that  not 
all  women  are  interested  in  activities  out- 
side the  home.  And  this  is  fine.  But  for 
those  who  want  it,  she  feels  that  the  door 
is  open  for  worthwhile  participation  at  the 
local,  state,  and  national  levels.  And  she 
practices  what  she  preaches. 

To  date,  Alice  Donahue  hasn't  made 
her  presence  felt  on  the  international  scene. 
But  don't  bet  against  it.  J.B. 
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tion  of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Insurance  Agents  held  recently  in  New 
York. 

Mary  Medsger  Lalos  lives  in  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md.,  and  has  three  young  sons. 

Ann  Biddle  Moran  has  been  appointed 
coordinator  of  volunteer  activities  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  Philadelphia  di- 
vision on  a  part-time  basis.  She  also  is  di- 
rector of  Philadelphia  Opportunities  for 
Women,  a  volunteer  organization  that  aids 
women  seeking  direction  toward  significant 
volunteer  work,  continuing  education,  or 
employment.  Her  two  sons  are  John,  10, 
and  James,  7. 

Martha  Dwight  Trowbridge  is  working 
at  Manhattan  Country  School  in  New  York 
City,  founded  by  her  husband,  Ciis  Trow- 
bridge '56.  They  have  three  children,  Mary, 
10,  Stephen,  12,  and  Katherine,  14. 

U"  Q      Gail  Cohen  Borod  is  a  sixth-grade 
O  O     teacher  at  the  Lippitt  School  in 
Warwick,  R.I. 

The  Rev.  Charles  "Ted"  Hackett,  Jr., 
has  been  named  acting  university  chaplain 
in  the  Candler  School  of  Theology  at 
Emory  University  for  the  1972-73  school 
year.  Ted  brings  to  the  post  a  varied  back- 
ground that  includes  work  in  radio  and 
television,  the  Episcopal  parish  ministry, 
and  secular  counseling.  He  has  worked  in 
the  parish  ministry  in  Buffalo  and  Batavia, 
N.Y.,  and  he  was  rector  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Episcopal  Church  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  five  years. 

Parry  V.  Jones  was  married  to  Judith 
Lockton  Tappan  in  New  York  City  on  Nov. 
3.  The  bridegroom's  father  is  Edward  E. 
Jones  '29  and  his  brother  is  Edward  E. 
Jones,  Jr.  '62. 

Lauren  McMaster  and  his  wife,  Jane 
Hoost  McMaster  '60,  have  announced  the 
birth  of  their  third  child  and  first  son, 
Gregory  Allen,  on  Aug.  17,  1971.  Pamela 
is  10,  and  Deborah  is  6. 

Kenneth  L.  Miller  (GS)  is  a  mathema- 
tician and  technical  manager  in  the  ad- 
vanced analysis  department  of  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Division  of  Litton  Industries  in 
Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Harry  L.  Snyder,  who  joined  Virginia 
Tech  in  Blacksburg,  Va.,  in  1970,  doing  in- 
dustrial engineering  and  operations  re- 
search, has  been  promoted  to  full  professor 
by  the  college. 

J"^%     Jane  Moseley  Barton  is  director  of 
^Z7     reading  instruction  at  Loomis- 
Chaffee  School  in  Windsor,  Conn.  Her  hus- 
band, Bruce  '60,  has  received  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  higher  education  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  and  is  director  of  the 
counseling  center  at  Central  Connecticut 
State  College  in  New  Britain. 

Robert  D.  Crothers  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  at  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Ad- 
vertising, Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Deftos  and  his  wife  of 
Del  Mar,  Calif.,  have  announced  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Marina  Munson.  He  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  medicine  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego. 


David  Hillegas  has  been  named  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Trust 
Company.  He  has  been  with  the  bank  since 
1960. 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Jacobs  was  recently  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  history  at 
Northeastern  University.  He  received  his 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity in  1962  and  1968,  respectively. 

Hope  Owen  McMahon  is  a  part-time 
art  instructor  in  the  Fall  Mountain  Regional 
School  District  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  She 
has  taught  at  Brimmer  and  May  School  in 
Boston,  Tufts  University,  and  Wheelock 
School  in  Keene,  N.H. 

Jane  Kates  Pincus  recently  worked  on 
a  film  about  abortion  which  supports  the 
right  of  women  to  have  abortions  on  de- 
mand. The  film  has  been  shown  through- 
out the  country.  She  is  also  involved  in 
the  collective  writing  of  a  book  named  Our 
Bodies,  Ourselves,  which  was  published 
in  December  by  Simon  and  Schuster. 
The  book  represents  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  many  women  to  learn  about  cru- 
cial aspects  of  their  lives.  Jane  also  makes 
batiks.  Her  husband,  Edward  '60,  an 
associate  professor  at  MIT,  is  the  cur- 
rent recipient  of  two  Guggenheim  awards 
for  filmmaking. 

Dr.  John  V.  Russo  has  been  named  an 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
George  Washington  University  Medical 
Center  and  will  work  in  the  division  of 
cardiology.  He  was  formerly  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  where  he  was 
a  fellow  in  the  department  of  medicine 
from  1967  to  1971. 

William  Silver  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Stock  Exchange's 
board  of  governors  under  a  restructuring 
program  which — for  the  first  time — pro- 
vides an  equal  representation  of  public  and 
industry  governors  on  the  Amex  policy- 
making board.  Bill  is  a  partner  in  Weis- 
kopf.  Silver,  Singer  &  Company  in  New 
York  City. 

/If^     Caroline  Aldrich,  former  assist- 
I7\^     ant  director  of  admissions  and 
university  evaluator  at  the  University  of 
Hartford,  has  accepted  an  appointment  at 
the  California  State  University  in  Chico. 

Bruce  C.  Barton  has  received  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  higher  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  and  is  director  of 
the  counseling  center  at  Central  Connecti- 
cut State  College  in  New  Britain.  His  wife, 
Jane  Moseley  Barton  '59,  is  director  of 
reading  instruction  at  Loomis-Chaffee 
School  in  Windsor,  Conn. 

Corley  M.  Gross  is  assistant  trust  offi- 
cer with  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Jane  Hoost  McMaster  and  her  hus- 
band, Lauren  '58,  have  announced  the  birth 
of  their  third  child  and  first  son,  Gregory 
Allen,  on  Aug.  17,  1971.  Pamela  is  10  and 
Deborah  is  6. 

Allan  W.  Osborne  is  an  instructor  and 
associate  director  of  the  Shaw  Players  and 
Company  at  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Edward  C.  Simmons,  III,  is  a  writei 
producer  for  Gardner  Advertising  in  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

/^  -%  Robert  J.  Carney  has  been  ap- 
^J  I  pointed  executive  vice-preside 
of  Texas  International  Airlines,  Inc.,  wi 
responsibility  for  economic  and  route  d 
velopment,  regulatory  affairs,  and  mark 
ing.  He  is  also  a  director  of  Texas  Inter 
national  and  president  of  the  New  York 
based  Jet  Capital  Corporation. 

Joseph  A.  Cerutti,  formerly  sales  ir 
ager  for  Brill  Homes,  Inc.,  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  has  been  appointed  vice-pres- 
ident and  chief  executive  officer  of  that 
company. 

John  E.  Chrissinger  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  U.S.  Army  and  is  an 
account  executive  with  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  in  its  Las  Vegas 
Nev.,  office. 

David  S.  Curry,  having  received  a 
ter  of  library  science  degree  from  the  C 
Post  Center  of  Long  Island  University, 
an  engineering  librarian  at  the  Univers 
of  Iowa  in  Iowa  City. 

Dr.  Johtj  G.  Freehafer  is  an  assista: 
pediatrician  at  The  Mary  Imogene  Bass 
Hospital  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

Kent  Gardner  is  an  assistant  profe 
of  political  science  at  Queens  College  ii 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Richard  H.  Goldman,  who  has  beei 
serving  as  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
based  McGregor-Doniger,  Inc.,  has  bee 
elected  its  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  by  the  board  of  directors.  He  wil 
continue  functioning  as  president  whilt 
suming  his  new  position. 

Joyce  D.  Goodfriend,  a  specialist  ii 
American  colonial  history,  has  been  ap 
pointed  a  visiting  assistant  professor  ol 
history  at  the  University  of  Denver.  At 
present  time  she  is  completing  work  or 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Ca 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles.  Joyce  has  previo 
studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

N.  Stirling  Johnson  has  been  appoi 
export  sales  manager  for  the  internatio 
division  of  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  C 
poration  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  was  form 
consumer  and  recreation  marketing  mai 
ager  for  the  company's  Fiberglas  Indus 
trial  Materials  division. 

/^  ^  Alden  M.  Anderson  has  been' 
I^^hI  moted  to  vice-president  of  RF 
Island  Hospital  Trust  National  Bank  ii 
Providence. 

Arnold  Blasbalg  is  Republican  tow 
committee  chairman  in  Coventry,  R.I., 
town  that  went  almost  completely  to  tl 
GOP  side  in  the  November  election. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  R.  Boone,  III  (GS 
assistant  rector  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Or 
in  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  former  curate  and 
tor  at  two  Rhode  Island  churches,  has 
named  executive  secretary  of  the  Rhod 
land  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Ir 
new  position,  he  will  be  responsible  fo 
overseeing  enforcement  of  the  state's  f 
housing,  employment,  and  public  accor 
modations  laws. 

Call  Cantini  Gauthier  and  her  hus 
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bad,  Lawrence,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  have  an- 
ncnced  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  a  son, 
Lc  rence  Mark,  on  April  29. 

Daniel  E.  Gelfman  has  moved  to  Flor- 
id'where  he  is  president  of  Miami-based 
Gi:o  International,  flower  growers  and 
ihpers. 

Harold  C.  Jones,  III,  is  associate  pro- 
[eor  of  Spanish  literature  at  the  Univer- 
iikof  Missouri  in  Columbia. 

I  R.  Ross  Ketchiim,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
;aern  division  sales  manager  for  Beaulieu 
^i?yard,  a  leading  California  premium 
fiiity  located  in  the  Napa  Valley.  The 
ir  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Smirnoff  Beverage 
ir  Import  Company,  a  division  of  Heu- 
3I  1,  Inc.  Ross  has  been  with  Heublein 
•oiix  years,  primarily  as  a  wine  sales 
ip  ialist  for  International  Vintage  Wines 
n  le  New  England  area. 

Robert  D.  Klarsch  has  been  named 
iciemic  dean  at  Wyoming  Seminary  in 
<i;ston,  Pa.  He  had  served  as  director  of 
id  issions  at  the  Cushing  Academy  in 
\;burnham,  Mass. 

Bart  H.  Mosser  has  been  promoted  to 
e  Dnal  manager  of  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
jay's  carpet  division  in  Chicago.  He  was 
jrriously  assistant  district  manager  of  the 
»It;  York  floor  division. 

.F.  David  Trickey  has  been  elected 
leetary  of  TRW  Inc.  in  Cleveland.  He 
la  served  as  assistant  secretary  since 
■euary,  1972  and  had  been  a  member  of 
ihcompany's  legal  department  since  1968. 

.Roger  C.  Wade  is  chief  actuary  for 
Ji:a  Mutual  Insurance  Company  in  Utica, 

/  ^      Judith  Rice  Abate  and  her  hus- 
\J     band,  Joseph,  of  Freehold,  N.J., 
las  announced  the  birth  of  twins,  Kathryn 
ilabeth  and  Joseph  Nicholas,  III,  on  June 
SC 

A.  Dean  Abelon  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
)f  runswick,  Maine,  have  announced  the 
jih  of  their  first  child,  a  son,  Joshua 
\  on,  on  Oct.  3. 

Thomas  L.  Derby  and  his  wife  have 
irounced  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Sara 
ki,  on  Oct.  2. 

Thomas  W.  Hoagland  is  second  vice- 
jrfident  in  the  commercial  banking  de- 
Jiment  of  Central  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
:a:>. 

Robert  A.  Kuller  has  opened  The 
'.erback  Place  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  It 
sie  first  of  three  bookstores  he  plans  to 
:sblish. 

Bruce  R.  MacDonald  is  teaching  Eng- 
1!  and  social  studies  at  Stowe  (Vt.)  High 
jcool.  He  received  his  master  of  arts  de- 
li; from  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Dr.  Joseph  Ruggieri,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
3<ited  to  the  courtesy  staff  in  pathology 
it  ramingham  (Mass.)  Union  Hospital.  He 
xtinues  to  serve  as  a  clinical  instructor  in 
J.iology  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
Ks  Medical  School  in  Worcester. 

Stephenie  R,  Stilwell  has  returned  to 
pJuate  school  at  the  School  of  Theology 
JTlaremont,  Calif. 


Gerda  Dymsza:  A  "mini-nursery" 
has  grown  to  a  child-care  center 


When  Gerda  Sanders  Dymsza  '62  was 
a  graduate  student's  wife  with  three  small 
children,  she  supplemented  the  family  in- 
come by  running  a  "home-variety,  mini- 
nursery"  for  her  own  children  and  several 
others.  She  found  it  such  a  satisfying  ex- 
perience that  when  it  was  her  turn  to  go 
back  to  school,  she  chose  to  get  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  early  childhood  education. 
"I  thought  teaching  would  be  a  good  com- 
plementary activity  to  having  a  family," 
she  says,  "but  I  was  so  happy  staying 
home  that  when  the  time  came,  my  hus- 
band practically  had  to  push  me  out  the 
door." 

Ms.  Dymsza  completed  her  master's 
degree  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Brockport  and  taught  for  a  year  at  a 
day-care  center  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  where 
her  husband,  Richard,  is  an  urban  planner. 
Then,  in  the  middle  of  last  summer,  she 
was  handed  the  opportunity  to  start  her 
own  child-care  center.  A  small  group  of 
dedicated  students  and  faculty  at  the  Roch- 
ester Institute  of  Technology  had  rounded 
up  a  generous  donor  to  fund  the  center 
and  persuaded  the  Institute  to  donate  base- 
ment space  in  the  married  students'  hous- 
ing complex.  Ms.  Dymsza  was  hired  as  di- 
rector in  mid-July — which  gave  her  a 
month  and  a  half  to  develop  the  program, 
recruit  the  children,  hire  the  staff,  and  pur- 
chase every  item  of  equipment  down  to  the 
last  crayon. 

The  RIT  child-care  center  is  now  well- 
established  and  well-documented.  In  its 
short  life,  three  of  the  Institute's  film  stu- 


dents have  made  documentaries  there.  And 
Gerda  Dymsza  is  working  out  her  own 
boutique  approach  to  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation, with  samplings  from  the  Montes- 
sori  and  Piaget  theories  of  child  develop- 
ment and  elements  of  the  British  Infant 
School  method  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure. "We  use  the  Montessori  materials," 
Ms.  Dymsza  says,  "but  we  don't  really  in- 
struct the  children  as  that  approach  calls 
for.  We  feel  that  children  should  be  moti- 
vated from  within  and  that  they  are  incred- 
ibly curious.  We  try  to  act  as  intelligent 
observers.  We  show  kids  how  to  use  the 
materials  once,  and  after  that  we  ask  ques- 
tions designed  to  help  them  figure  out  for 
themselves  what  to  do." 

To  supplement  the  usual  nursery  school 
activities  like  finger  painting,  going  for 
walks,  and  putting  on  plays,  Ms.  Dymsza 
and  the  RIT  athletic  director  are  planning 
a  physical  education  program  for  the  chil- 
dren. "Soon,"  she  says,  "the  kids  will  be 
using  the  gym,  climbing  ropes,  tumbling, 
swimming." 

The  center  is  open  to  children  of  RIT 
students  and  faculty  and  to  community  chil- 
dren as  space  is  available.  To  support  the 
center,  the  cost  has  to  be  comparable  to 
other  private  nurseries,  so  Ms.  Dymsza  is 
excited  about  the  scholarship  fund  just 
established  by  the  RIT  student  association. 

As  for  her  personal  life  and  her  fu- 
ture, Gerda  Dymsza  says,  "I  enjoy  sailing 
in  the  summer  and  spending  as  much  time 
as  possible  on  Cape  Cod  and  in  Boston. 
Winters  I  mostly  hibernate — baking  bread 
and  sewing — although  the  family  does 
some  skiing.  We  look  forward  to  camping 
in  Europe  this  summer  as  a  family.  I  guess 
I  always  intended  to  stay  in  early  child- 
hood work — where  it  all  begins."  A.B. 


Gerda  Dymsza:  "1  guess  I  always  intended 
to  stay  in  early  childhood  work." 
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y^  y|      Ralph  L.  Amey  (GS),  assistant 
|3t!     professor  of  chemistry  at  Occi- 
dental College  in  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.,  has 
been  named  to  the  college's  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Lyman  A.  Davenport,  a  radiology  res- 
ident at  Boston  City  Hospital,  has  resigned 
as  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Susan  Baligian  DooUttle  is  a  radio  and 
TV  film  writer  for  the  New  York  state  gov- 
ernment. Her  husband,  Lawrence,  is  an  as- 
sistant attorney  general  for  the  state. 

D.  Warner  Dumas  was  married  to  Ann 
Keyworth  Lawrence  on  July  14.  The  bride's 
father  is  Edward  C.  Keyworth  '24  and  her 
brother  is  Edward  C.  Keyworth,  Jr.  '56. 
Dave  and  his  wife  are  restoring  what  once 
was  the  livery  stable  for  a  funeral  home  in 
East  Greenwich,  R.L 

Curdor\  H.  Hamilton  has  been  released 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  and  is  a  resident  in  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon Medical  School  in  Portland. 

Maj.  Frederic  E.  ].  Helbig  is  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps  and  is  attached 
to  the  Orthopedic  Clinic  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo. 

Barry  L.  Langdot^  is  a  part-time  instruc- 
tor in  psychology  at  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Junior  College. 

At^thony  Matteo  and  his  wife,  Judith, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  third  child  and 
first  daughter,  Michelle  Louise,  on  May  5. 
Louis  Michael  is  4,  and  Erik  Anthony  is  2. 

Martin  P.  Slepkow,  who  is  entering  his 
second  term  as  a  councilman  in  East  Prov- 
idence, R.I.,  has  been  named  mayor  of  the 
city. 

Paul  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  is  associated  with 
the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Debevoise, 
Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates. 

Terence  T.  Yeh  (GS)  is  a  member  of 
the  technical  staff  of  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories in  Holmdel,  N.J. 

Z'  C      James  McC.  Barrett  was  married 
VO      to  Lissa  Ahl  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
on  Sept.  16.  Laurance  A.  Rend  and  Joseph 
P.  King  '62  were  ushers.  Barrett  is  employed 
by  the  golf  course  architects,  Robert  Trent 
Jones,  Inc.,  of  Montclair,  N.J. 

Brian  D.  Drought  and  his  wife,  Karen, 
of  Warwick,  R.I.,  have  announced  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Sarah  Lyn,  on  Sept.  26. 

James  K.  Gardner  is  a  specialist  in  the 
wire  products  department  of  Texas  Instru- 
ments in  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Parents'  Magazine  Press,  a  division  of 
Parents'  Magazine  Enterprises,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City,  has  just  published  a  new  book 
by  Sara  Dulaney  Gilbert,  Three  Years  to 
Grow:  Guidance  for  Your  Child's  First 
Three  Years.  Her  book  concerns  child  de- 
velopment and  early  learning  based  on  re- 
cent research.  The  book  includes  sugges- 
tions on  baby  care  and  home  management. 

J.  Michael  Criem  is  a  senior  associate 
with  Cresap,  McCormick  &  Paget,  Inc., 
management  consultants,  at  the  home  office 
in  Chicago. 

Susan  Speier  Hartman  is  a  family  life 
educator  at  Family  and  Children's  Service  in 
Minneapolis.  She  is  also  working  toward  a 
master's  degree  in  family  social  science  at 


the  University  of  Minnesota.  Her  husband, 
Keith,  is  in  medical  school  and  their  chil- 
dren are  Laura,  6,  Sara,  4,  and  Jeremy,  2. 

Carl  J.  Hosticka  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
in  political  science  at  MIT  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate (consultant)  with  McBer  &.  Company 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Andrew  J.  Joslin,  Providence  attorney 
formerly  with  Tillinghast,  Collins  &  Staple- 
ton,  has  joined  Zeitz,  Sonkin  &.  Radin. 

Peter  H.  Lipman  has  joined  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  in  Maynard,  Mass., 
as  a  systems  programmer. 

Joel  S.  Pasternack  is  assistant  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  New  York. 

George  Peterson  (GS)  has  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Tufts  University  School 
of  Medicine  and  is  a  research  associate  in 
the  pharmacology  department  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  Medical  School  in  San 
Francisco. 

Michael  J.  Rosen  has  been  appointed 
an  instructor  in  biomedical  engineering  in 
the  School  of  Engineering  and  Environmen- 
tal Design  at  the  University  of  Miami.  He 
came  to  UM  from  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in 
Miami  Beach,  where  he  was  employed  by 
the  division  of  pulmonary  diseases  as  a 
biomedical  engineer. 

Wendy  Judge  Tuller  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  Xerox  to  its  corporate  headquar- 
ters in  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  she  is  a  per- 
sonnel analyst. 

Manasett  Corporation,  a  Providence 
investment  management  firm,  has  elected 
Stephen  B.  VanSciver  an  assistant  vice- 
president  and  a  principal  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Peter  R.  Weitz,  who  is  working  on  his 
Ph.D.  degree  at  MIT,  is  a  research  consult- 
ant with  the  German  Marshall  Fund  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

/2 /2      Perry  C.  Abernethy  has  been  re- 
^/ ^7      leased  from  the  U.S.  Army  and  is 
a  first-year  student  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  Law  School  in  Albuquerque. 

Elissa  Beron  Arons  and  her  husband, 
Daniel,  of  Newtonville,  Mass.,  have  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Rebecca 
Sura,  on  June  19.  Elissa  is  continuing  her 
residency  in  psychiatry  part-time  at  Massa- 
chusetts Mental  Health  Center  in  Boston. 
Her  husband  is  completing  his  second  year 
in  the  Navy. 

Barry  E.  Beckham,  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Brown,  is  a  visiting  professor 
in  the  University  of  Wyoming  English  de- 
partment this  year. 

Lucy  Bregman,  who  received  her  Ph.D. 
degree  in  religious  studies  from  Indiana 
University,  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  an 
advanced  degree  in  that  program,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  20  years. 
She  is  now  teaching  in  the  religious  studies 
department  at  Indiana. 

Raymond  P.  Caraballo  was  married  to 
Pamela  L.  Coates  of  West  Warwick,  R.L, 
on  Oct.  21.  At  home:  15  Cedar  Pond  Drive, 
Warwick. 

Edward  A.  Dauer  has  been  appointed 
an  associate  professor  in  the  University  of 
Southern  California  Law  Center  in  Los  An- 
geles. Ed  also  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  and  Yale  University,  with 


his  special  areas  of  interest  including  col 
mercial  law  and  consumer  credit.  Prior  I 
joining  the  USC  faculty,  he  was  a  mcml 
of  the  University  of  Toledo  faculty. 

Robert  M.  Eastman  has  received  a  r 
ter  of  public  health  degree  from  the  Uni 
versity  of  Michigan  and  is  an  assistant  ( 
rector  of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plai 
ning  Council  of  Whatcom,  Skagit  Island 
and  San  Juan  Counties  in  Mount  Vernoi 
Wash. 

Charles  D.  Gardinier  has  received  a 
M.B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of  Finar 
and  has  been  appointed  financial  advise 
for  Carls  Drug  Company,  Inc.,  in  Rome, 
N.Y. 

Gerard  T.  Lynch  has  been  elected  a 
assistant  secretary  in  the  investment  de- 
partment of  The  Hartford  Insurance  Gn 
He  joined  the  firm  as  an  investment  ana 
in  1970  shortly  after  earning  his  law  de- 
gree from  Fordham. 

Sandra  Young  McBride  has  receivei 
her  master  of  science  degree  in  geology 
from  Queen's  University  in  Kingston,  O 
tario,  and  is  continuing  work  toward  hei 
Ph.D.  degree  in  geology  there. 

F.  Arthur  McMorris  has  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Yale  and  is  a  researcl 
associate  in  the  biology  department  at  > 

Ronald  D.  Scales  (GS)  is  an  assistai 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Universit 
of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Susan  I.  Spivak  was  one  of  two  woi 
to  be  named  assistant  professor  of  law  ; 
Arizona  State  University  College  of  Law 
marking  the  first  time  women  have  serv 
on  the  faculty  as  full-time  instructors,  fi 
associate  in  the  New  York  City  law  firm 
Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  and  Gari 
son  since  1969,  Susan  began  her  new  po 
tion  last  fall. 

Frederic  D.  Wells  has  been  discharg 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  is  enrolled  i 
Golden  Gate  University's  Graduate  Schc 
of  Business  Administration  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Robert  Wesselhoeft,  III,  is  attendin) 
Boston  University  Medical  School. 

Mary  Barr  Young  and  her  husband, 
Carl  '67,  have  announced  the  birth  of  th 
second  child,  a  son,  Michael  Crispin,  on 
May  12. 

/T  pr  William  D.  Baird,  Jr.,  has  been 
f^  y  promoted  to  assistant  vice-prej 
ident  at  Chemical  Bank  in  New  York  Ci' 
He  has  responsibility  for  corporate  ac- 
counts in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisia 
Frederick  G.  Bargoot  has  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  molecular  biophysics  frc 
Florida  State  University.  He  has  also  bet 
awarded  a  post-doctoral  fellowship  to  v\ 
on  molecular  transformations  in  visual  ] 
ments  in  the  department  of  anatomy  of 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  Sch' 

G.  Nicholas  Beckwith,  III,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  finance  for  Bee 
with  Machinery  Company  in  Pittsburgh 

William  R.  Brenner  has  been  award 
the  professional  designation  of  charfere' 
life  underwriter  by  the  American  Colleg 
of  Life  Underwriters,  an  independent,  n 
profit  educational  institution  in  Bryn  M 
Pa. 
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David  R.  Cooley  is  a  civil  engineer 
)ihe  Bechtel  Corporation  in  San  Fran- 
si. 

H.  Seth  Finn,  recently  released  from 
iiJ.S.  Coast  Guard,  is  a  candidate  for  an 
...  degree  in  broadcasting  and  film  at 
Uford  University. 

Francis  C.  Colei,  who  received  a  Ph.D. 
»;ee  from  the  University  of  Massachu- 
il,  is  a  natural  resources  extension  spe- 
a;t  and  assistant  professor  in  the  de- 
ijTient  of  forest  and  wildlife  manage- 
e:  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Jeffrey  F.  Hitz  was  married  to  Jane  A. 
lielkamp  of  Lima,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  23. 

Brian  D.  McKenna  (GS)  has  taken  a 
a?  of  absence  from  his  teaching  duties 

orth  Smithfield  (R.I.)  High  School  to 
:c?t  a  post  with  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
sissociation,  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
1  ation  Association.  He  is  working  in 
abridge  City,  Ind. 

Ster'en  R.  Parr  is  living  in  Tokyo,  Ja- 
il while  working  on  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
iiropology.  He  will  be  doing  field  work 
h;  in  Japan. 

Mary  Renn  was  married  to  Ledyard 
e:scher,  II,  on  June  17.  Kitty  Walker 
i'.e  '68  was  maid  of  honor.  Mary  is  a 
c  tary  at  Wills  Eye  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
ij  and  her  husband  is  a  reading  special- 
ty the  Parkway  Day  School. 

Edmund  B.  Round,  ]r.,  was  married  to 
i;nnah  Watson  Phreaner  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
l.on  Oct.  14.  He  is  attending  Case  West- 
rteserve  School  of  Law  in  Cleveland, 
b. 

Joseph  J.  Ruma  and  his  wife  of  Salem, 
J,  have  announced  the  birth  of  their 
c\d  child  and  first  son,  Adam  Joseph, 
t  xt.  9. 

Linda  Samuels  was  married  to  James 
i;  on  Aug.  22.  Jim  is  teaching  sculpture 

uthern  Methodist  University,  and 
ri  i?  teaching  weaving  part-time.  They 
£t  last  summer  teaching  at  the  Dennis 
Dier  House  in  Taos,  N.M. 

Joseph  H.  Santarlasci,  Jr.,  is  working 
vrd  an  M.B.A.  degree  at  the  Graduate 
lol  of  Business  of  the  University  of 
,1  nia. 

E.  Clinton  Swift,  ]r.,  is  an  associate 
isel  with  The  Philadelphia  National 
U  in  Philadelphia. 

Peter  M.  Taft  completed  his  surgical 
tnship  at  University  Hospital  in  San 
i<o,  Calif.,  last  June.  He  then  entered 
eJ.S.  Navy  and  is  currently  the  chief 
■  e  medical  department  of  the  U.S. 
Ill  Communications  Station  in  Sidi  Ya- 
aMorocco. 

■^Id  B.  Wilder,  III,  is  teaching  al- 
-iid  mathematics  at  Suffield  (Mass.) 
kiemy. 

Carl  J.  Young  and  his  wife,  Mary  Barr 
':g  '66  of  Acton,  Mass.,  have  announced 
f'irth  of  their  second  child,  a  son,  Mi- 
.    Crispin,  on  May  12.  Carl  is  manager 

e  control  program  development- VM/ 
'project  at  IBM  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Carl  Snyder:  Thriving  on  soul 
music  and  Playboy  magazine 


Back  in  1960  Carl  Snyder  '64  was,  like 
all  Brown  freshmen,  young,  innocent,  and 
hard-working.  But,  as  in  the  lives  of  many 
young  men,  the  college  experience  proved 
to  be  an  eye-opener.   It  was  at  Brown, 
when  he  was  cleaning  dormitory  rooms  as 
a  part-time  Building  and  Grounds  em- 
ployee, that  Carl  Snyder  first  encountered 
Playboy  magazine.  In  the  rooms  of  upper- 
classmen  he  found  Playmate  center-fold 
pin-ups.  Playmate  calendars,  and  there,  too, 
putting  his  vacuum  cleaner  aside  momen- 
tarily, he  thumbed  his  first  Playboy. 

The  experience — perhaps  memorable 
for  all  who  share  it — has  a  special  signif- 
icance for  Snyder,  for  he  is  now  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Playboy.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, he  showed  no  special  interest  in  the 
magazine,  nor  did  he  take  out  a  subscrip- 
tion of  his  own. 

In  fact,  not  until  six  years  later  while 
en  route  to  a  job  interview  with  Playboy 
did  Snyder  actually  buy  and  thoroughly 
peruse  the  magazine.  Although  doubting 
that  he  would  be  offered  a  position  on  the 
staff,  he  thought  he  should  nevertheless 
bone-up  on  Playboy  and  gather  at  least 
minimal  background  information  before 
going  into  the  interview.  The  last-minute 
cramming,  along  with  his  college  writing 
training  and  his  experience  writing  for 
several  Massachusetts  weekly  newspapers, 
paid  off. 

Snyder,  who  has  since  worked  inter- 

Carl  Snyder — at  work. 


mittently  for  Playboy  as  assistant  editor 
and  now  associate  editor,  has  ambiguous 
feelings  about  being  on  the  inside  of  Hugh 
Hefner's  "myth-making  machine"  as  he 
dubs  it.  He  reacts  against  Playboy's  tend- 
ency to  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
reader,  and  he  considers  the  "big  business" 
aspects  of  a  large  corporation  antithetical 
to  the  expression  of  individuality.  The  hip 
and  rather  arty-looking  editor  admits,  too, 
that  music,  not  writing,  is  his  first  love, 
and  that  he  would  prefer  being  a  full-time 
musician  and  part-time  writer  to  his  cur- 
rent situation.  Working  for  Playboy  siphons 
off  some  of  the  time  and  energy  he  would 
like  to  be  devoting  to  his  soul  music  band 
"Crosstown  Traffic."   Less  than  a  year  old, 
the  band  is  playing  regular  gigs  at  a  down- 
town Chicago  club. 

Of  his  Playboy  work  Snyder  says:  "It's 
a  job,  a  convenience.  You  get  a  job  to  make 
a  living."  Given  that  frame  of  reference, 
though,  Snyder  acknowledges  that  his  job 
allows  him  a  large  measure  of  personal 
freedom  and  enables  him  to  meet  a  variety 
of  interesting  people.  Recently,  he  inter- 
viewed at  length  World  Heavyweight 
Champion  Joe  Frazier,  subject  of  the  March 
"Playboy  Interview."  Snyder  has  also  en- 
joyed interviewing  other  musicians  and  mu- 
sical groups — including  Lou  Rawls,  Al 
Green,  and  the  Fifth  Dimension — for  arti- 
cles in  Playboy's  "On  the  Scene"  section. 

Snyder  explains  that  his  main  responsi- 
bility on  the  magazine  is  to  write  a  share 
of  its  unsigned  house  copy,  including  "On 
the  Scene"  personality  sketches,  "Playbill," 
"Playboy  After  Hours"  record  reviews,  as- 
sorted "secondary  sex  stories,"  and  "Play- 
mate of  the  Month"  features.  The  latter 
are  somewhat  limited,  he  says,  since  the 
editors  are  expected  "to  walk  a  fine  line 
between  reality  and  fantasy,"  down-playing 
any  personal  characteristics  which  might 
detract  from  a  girl's  fantasy  power.  The 
Playmate  stories  are  also  confining  since 
the  girls'  lives  are  not  always  noteworthy. 

Thinking  back  over  the  Playmate  fea- 
tures he  has  enjoyed  writing,  Snyder  re- 
calls one  about  a  very  politically  active  and 
radical  girl.  The  story,  which  relied  on  a 
completely  honest  presentation  of  the  girl 
and  not  on  molding  her  to  the  shapes  of 
fantasy,  was  chosen  ironically  as  the  basis 
for  a  Harvard  Lampoon  spoof. 

Snyder  sees  at  least  a  slight  trend 
away  from  Playboy's  fantasy  treatment  of 
sex  and  toward  a  more  honest  approach. 
And  he  hopes  the  trend  continues:  "I  think 
sex  is  great.  It's  all  a  question  of  how  you 
handle  it."  C.B. 
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/I  Q      Dr.  William  K.  Allard  (GS),  after 
VO      a  long  stay  in  Europe,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  Princeton  University. 

lohn  N.  Anglim  has  received  an  M.B.A. 
degree  from  Rutgers  University. 

Daniel  M.  Cain  has  received  an  M.B.A. 
degree  from  Columbia  University  and  is  an 
investment  banker  with  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  in  New  York  City. 

James  D.  Campbell  is  a  mortgage  in- 
vestment assistant  with  the  New  York 
State  Teachers  Retirement  System  in  Al- 
bany. 

Robert  P.  Goodman  is  an  economist 
with  the  Maryland  state  department  of 
economic  and  community  development  in 
Annapolis. 

John  F.  Goodrich  has  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
Medical  School  and  is  an  intern  at  Maine 
Medical  Center  in  Portland. 

William  A.  Hart  has  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  public  affairs  from  Prince- 
ton and  is  a  staff  reporter  with  Forum,  a 
newspaper  in  Pittsburgh. 

John  B.  Keane  is  associated  with  Hill 
&  Barlow,  a  law  firm  in  Boston. 

Michael  Kerst  and  his  wife,  Erna  Wil- 
lis Kerst  '69,  are  teaching  English  in  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Burton  M.  Leiser  (GS)  has  accepted  a 
position  as  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  at  Drake  Univer- 
sity. His  book.  Liberty,  Justice,  and  Morals: 
Contemporary  Value  Conflicts,  is  being 
published  this  month  by  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Robert  V.  Roche  has  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  English  from  Princeton  and 
is  a  development  engineer  with  Foster- 
Wheeler  Corporation  in  Livingston,  N.J. 

Patricia  J.  Rogers  is  working  as  a  de- 
sign assistant  for  the  MIT  Press  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Constance  Saner  was  married  to  Neal 
Clark  in  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  on 
June  24. 

Bethany  Tortis  was  married  to  Rich- 
ard Kadish  on  Aug.  6.  Patricia  Farrell 
Welch  was  a  bridesmaid.  Bethany  is  an 
attorney  with  Pitney,  Hardin  &  Kipp  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  and  her  husband  is  a  deputy 
attorney  general  for  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Thomas  H.  Winner  has  received  an 
M.B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  and  is  a 
marketing  associate  with  RCA  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  married  to  the  former 
Anne  Connors  of  Providence  on  June  3. 

/Z^^k     Lt.  Alexander  L.  Austin  and  his 
^JZ^     wife,  Jeanne,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
have  announced  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  a  daughter,  Jessica  Lynne,  on  Sept. 
20.  Alex  is  a  navigator  with  Weather  Re- 
connaissance Squadron  Four,  the  "Hurri- 
cane Hunters,"  at  the  Jacksonville  NAS. 
Martha  Stoneback  Cornish  (GS)  is 
presently  undertaking  research  on  the 
northeast  area  of  England,  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Durham's  Northeast  Area 
Study  and  the  Social  Science  Research 


Council.  She  and  her  husband,  Steven 
(GS'70),  are  living  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

Richard  R.  Crocker  is  a  senior  at  Van- 
derbilt  University  Divinity  School. 

Robert  C.  Davis  has  received  a  J.D. 
degree  from  Boston  College  and  is  an  as- 
sociate with  Goulston  and  Storrs  in  Boston. 

Robert  H.  Dorin  has  received  an  M.S. 
degree  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  and  is  working  toward  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  computer  science  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where  he  is  a  re- 
search assistant. 

Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Poland  (GS)  is  a  post- 
doctoral fellow  in  the  geology  department 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  W.  Gibson,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Lisa, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  have  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  on 
Sept.  29. 

John  H.  Isom  has  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law,  has 
passed  the  Pennsylvania  bar  examination, 
and  is  presently  employed  in  Philadelphia  as 
a  law  clerk  in  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
wife,  Harriet,  is  writing  her  thesis  for  her 
Ph.D.  degree  in  microbiology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Erna  Willis  Kerst  and  her  husband, 
Michael  '68,  are  currently  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Barry  P.  Neagle  is  working  as  a  sales- 
man for  the  data  processing  division  of 
IBM  in  Providence. 

Margaret  Divorkin  Northrop  is  a  grad- 
uate student  at  the  Loyola  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Law. 

Robert  Sakayama  has  been  appointed 
producer  and  director  of  East  Coast  A&R, 
a  Gulf  &  Western  Company  located  in 
New  York  City.  Bob  will  be  the  exclusive 
in-house  producer  for  all  projects  con- 
ceived internally  and  will  create  projects 
involving  new  artists  and  writers. 

The  Alumni  Monthly  office  has  been  in- 
formed that  Theodore  S.  Sienicki,  who  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  has  been  miss- 
ing-in-action  in  Vietnam  since  May  3. 

Dr.  Herbert  G.  Sutter  (GS),  who  has 
been  doing  postdoctoral  research  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  England,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Union  College  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

ry  f\     Jean  Bessette  Bedard  has  received 
y  \J     a  master  of  science  degree  in  com- 
munity health  organization  and  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  She 
is  employed  as  senior  research  associate  at 
the  Cincinnati  Health  Department  and  as  a 
lecturer  at  the  university.  In  addition  she 
is  working  part-time  toward  a  master  of 
public  affairs  degree.  Her  husband,  Robert, 
is  in  his  third  year  of  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Curi  Bennett  spent  the  first  months  of 
the  National  Hockey  League  season  as  a 
forward  and  defenseman  with  the  New 
York  Rangers  before  being  traded  to  At- 
lanta in  December. 

Kevin  Boiven  received  an  A.M.  degree 
in  psychology  from  California  State  Uni- 
versity in  Los  Angeles,  worked  for  a  year 
as  manager  of  a  ski  shop  in  Los  Angeles, 


and  is  now  working  towards  a  Ph.D.  d( 
gree  at  Dartmouth. 

Steven  R.  Cornish  (GS)  has  accept 
post  lecturing  in  sociology  at  Teesside  ^. 
technic  in  the  northeast  of  England.  He 
will  continue  his  Ph.D.  research,  startei 
London,  on  the  adaptation  of  Common- 
wealth immigrant  groups  to  social  cone 
tions  in  West  London.  He  and  his  wife, 
Martha  Stoneback  Cornish  (GS'69),  are 
ing  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

Lizabeth  Grower  was  married  to  Jc 
A.  Whittaker  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  or 
Oct.  1.  An  employment  interviewer  for 
Connecticut  Labor  Department,  she  is  1 
ing  in  Middletown. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Higginbotham  (GS)  and 
wife,  Louise,  of  Park  Forest  South,  IlL, 
have  announced  the  birth  of  a  daughtei 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  on  Sept.  24.  Dr.  Higgir 
botham  has  joined  Governors  State  Un 
sity  in  Park  Forest  South  as  a  data  anal 
in  management  information  systems. 

After  two  years  in  General  Electric 
financial  management  program,  Williar 
Hunt  has  joined  the  company's  employe 
and  community  relations  management  ] 
gram  and  is  in  charge  of  communicatio 
and  benefits  for  the  firm's  aerospace  ins 
ment  programs  in  Wilmington,  Mass. 

James  R.  Leith  has  been  appointed 
marketing  project  manager,  in-plant  m< 
ket,  by  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago- 
headquartered  manufacturer  and  distrib 
of  copying,  duplicating,  electronic  printi 
and  display  equipment  and  related  proc 
ucts.  He  had  been  an  internal  consultar 
for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Genera 
Services  in  Springfield. 

Eric  Lund,  who  has  been  a  graduat 
student  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  is  spen 
this  academic  year  at  Mansfield  College 
the  University  of  Oxford  studying  Latii 
and  Greek.  He  will  be  doing  research  in 
early  church  history  and  theology. 

Lance  A.  Neumann  has  moved  fror 
Madison,  Conn.,  to  join  the  Urban  Syst 
Laboratory  of  MIT  in  Cambridge,  Mass 
as  a  research  engineer  and  transportatii 
planner. 

Gary  Peacock  was  married  to  Nanc 
Goulet  '71  in  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  on  Jua' 
26. 

William  C.  Price  has  been  discharg 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  is  a  depart 
ment  manager  in  men's  furnishings  at  I 
Outlet  Company  in  Warwick,  R.I. 

Deborah  Roitman  was  married  to  I 
Griffin  Venator  on  Aug.  4. 

Patricia  A.  Rothstein  was  married 
Richard  L.  Dashefsky  on  Oct.  22.  Jame: 
Rothstein  '72  and  Pauline  F.  Rogers  v/ei 
attendants.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  o 
Edward  H.  Rothstein  '44.  Patricia,  who 
has  been  teaching  emotionally  disturbei 
children  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  is  now  a  fir 
year  Ph.D.  candidate  in  clinical  psychol 
at  George  Washington  University  in  W 
ington,  D.C.,  and  her  husband  is  an  atti 
ney  with  the  Washington  law  firm  of  C 
ington  and  Burling. 

Henry  J.  Sackin  is  a  Ph.D.  candidal 
physiology  at  Yale  Medical  School 

John  J.  Salinger  is  a  graduate  stude 
African  studies  at  the  University  of  Per 
sylvania. 
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Dr.  Frederick  S.  Stinson  (GS)  is  an  as- 
Slnt  professor  in  the  Institute  of  Child 
•kvior  and  Development  at  the  Univer- 
t\i(  Iowa. 

Yardena  Arar  Siissman  is  associate  ed- 
jtn  the  juvenile  trade  department  of 
h  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  New 
9   City. 

Jraham  Y.  Tnnaka  participated  last 
liner  in  the  "Journey  for  Perspective 
n'dation"  business  study  tour  around 
eWorld.  He  is  now  in  his  final  year  of 
u  ■  for  an  M.B.A.  degree  at  Stanford 
nersity. 

David  W'urzel,  an  officer  with  the  U.S. 
a  ,  is  based  in  Boston  and  his  wife, 
ii  e  Johnson  Wurzel  '72,  is  pursuing  a 
a^^r's  degree  in  library  science  at  Sim- 

0  College  and  working  as  a  librarian. 

•  *      Anne  Adams  was  married  to  Rob- 
r  i.      ert  A.  Rabbino  '72  in  St.  Simons 
Ud,  Ga.,  on  Aug.  26.  She  is  working  for 
e  fork's  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
jl  s  a  student  at  New  York  University 
ivSchool. 

Drew  Aiigenblick  is  employed  as  an 
cint  analyst  in  the  casualty-property 
\  ion  of  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

)  Alexandria,  Va.,  office. 

\lonte  B.  Bailey  has  been  named  di- 
c  r  of  the  employment  program  of  the 
rl  n  League  of  Greater  New  Haven.  For 
c  ast  six  summers  he  has  been  a  teacher 

e  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Foundation,  an  ed- 
c'onal  program  for  New  Haven  inner- 
;\  Indents  in  grades  six  through  12.  He 
5nas  served  as  a  curriculum  consultant 

e  Foundation. 

^alph  ].  Begleiter  has  been  appointed 
>\  ter  for  WTOP-TV  in  Washington, 
(  concentrating  principally  on  the  early- 
e  np  Eyewitness  News  Show, 

?.  Christopher  Bene  is  a  first-year 
a  late  student  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
n  -  School  of  Architecture. 

Tr.  leffrey  L.  Sensing  (GS)  and  his 
t  Suzanne,  have  announced  the  birth  of 
c  third  son,  Kyle  Markey,  on  Oct.  3. 
H  y  is  on  the  faculty  at  Gettysburg  Col- 

5 

''hilip  W.  Boesch,  Jr.,  was  married  to 
i:r  T.  Smith  '72  on  June  8.  He  is  a  stu- 

1  at  Duke's  Law  School,  and  Carla  is  an 
;:ntary  art  supervisor  for  the  Durham 
1.)  county  schools. 

'Robert  E.  Dewar,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Re- 
•ci  Schrom  Dewar  '72,  are  at  Yale  where 
ill';  a  graduate  student  in  the  anthropol- 
irtment  and  Rebecca  is  a  researcher 
hool  of  Epidemiology  and  Public 

crt  Galkiewicz  is  a  research  assist- 
It  lui  graduate  student  at  the  University 
a^~achusetts  and  his  wife,  Rebecca 
'!  Galkiewicz  '72,  is  a  graduate  stu- 
public  health  there. 
'.liMcy  Coulet  was  married  to  Gary 
'•   c^  '70  in  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  on  June 

'■■"cr  A.  Griggs  was  married  to  Bar- 
I    '•'•.ilhoUand  '72  in  Providence  on  June 
an  assistant  in  the  Rockefeller  Li- 
id  she  is  working  in  the  registrar's 
.It  Brown. 


Richard  K.  Horton  is  a  teacher,  dorm- 
master,  and  sports  director  at  Mohonk- 
Cragsmoor  School  in  Walkill,  N.Y. 

David  K.  Miller  is  a  probation  officer 
with  the  Division  of  Youth  Services  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mary  J.  Minkin  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent at  Yale's  School  of  Medicine. 

Kenneth  C.  Pasterr^ack  is  a  law  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Arizona,  where 
his  wife,  Carol  Braitn  Pasterrtack  '72,  is  pur- 
suing an  A.M.  degree  in  English. 

Beverly  E.  Rodda,  enrolled  in  Boston 
University's  school  psychology  program,  is 
working  for  an  M.Ed,  degree. 

Joseph  W.  Scott  has  earned  a  master 
of  library  science  degree  from  Simmons 
College  and  is  music  librarian  at  the  Greer 
Music  Library  of  Connecticut  College.  He 
is  also  beginning  his  second  year  singing 
baritone  as  a  member  of  the  chorus  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston,  the 
oldest  singing  society  in  the  country. 

Storm  L.  Scott  is  owner  of  Christo- 
pher's Restaurant  in  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

Allen  ].  Shers  is  vice-president  of  In- 
vestments, Inc.,  in  San  Benito,  Texas,  a 
real  estate  investment  brokerage. 

Robert  D.  Solomon  is  a  second-year 
graduate  student  at  Harvard  Business 
School,  concentrating  in  real  estate  and 
finance.  This  past  summer  he  worked  for 
Uris  Buildings  Corporation  in  New  York 
City. 

Dabney  K.  White  is  pursuing  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in-organic  chemistry  at  MIT. 

P^  ^       Susan  7-  Adams  was  married  to 
/   ^      John  D.  Boyd  in  Montclair,  N.J., 
on  Sept.  23.  She  is  a  teacher/therapist  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  at  the  Ther- 
apeutic Nursery  of  North  Essex  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic  in  Belleville,  N.J.  Her  husband 
is  a  production  editor  with  New  York's 
Prentice-Hall  Publishing  Company. 

Kathe  M.  Anderson  is  attending  the 
National  Law  Center  of  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

Joyce  L.  Andriks  is  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Connecticut's  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

Joan  Beliveau  Berna  is  an  executive 
trainee  at  Bloomingdale's  in  New  York 
City. 

Donna  Bird,  ombudsman/supervisor 
with  Brown's  food  services,  is  also  study- 
ing Portuguese  and  advertising  techniques 
in  Brown's  extension  division. 

Carla  Smith  Boesch  is  an  elementary 
art  supervisor  for  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
county  schools,  and  her  husband,  Philip 
'71,  whom  she  married  on  June  8,  is  a  law 
student  at  Duke  University. 

Melissa  C.  Bradford  is  a  photogra- 
pher's assistant  with  William  L.  Smith, 
Theatre  Photography  in  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Richard  L.  Buckley,  Jr.,  is  a  graduate 
student  in  business  administration  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Robyn  A.  Burns  is  an  art  teacher  with 
the  Nutley  (N.J.)  public  schools. 

Christin  Carter  is  studying  radiation 
biology  and  biophysics  at  the  University 
of  Rochester. 


Mary  McLeod  Cigolle  is  a  graduate 
student  in  architecture  at  Princeton. 

Bill  Coakley  is  playing  for  the  Rhode 
Island  Eagles  of  the  Eastern  Hockey  League 
this  winter.  In  an  early-season  game,  he  ac- 
counted for  five  of  his  team's  goals  in  a 
6-5  victory  over  Johnstown. 

Rhonda  A.  Cooperstein  is  enrolled  in 
the  four-year  Ph.D.  program  in  psychology 
at  Stanford  University. 

Shaun  B.  Curran  is  a  technician  with 
Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company  in  Prov- 
idence. 

Stephanie  Ranaghan  Darnall  is  an  in- 
formation receptionist  with  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  her 
husband,  Jeffrey,  is  a  student  at  Vanderbilt 
University's  School  of  Medicine. 

Rebecca  Schrom  Dewar  and  her  hus- 
band, Robert  '71,  are  at  Yale,  where  she  is 
a  researcher  in  the  School  of  Epidemiology 
and  Public  Health  and  he  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  anthropology  department. 

Faith  Dunn  was  married  to  Stephan 
Grossnickle  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Aug. 
19.  She  is  a  behavioral  psychologist  with 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Mental  Health  Center. 

Meg  Fidler  is  enrolled  in  the  M.A.T. 
social  studies  program  at  Antioch  Graduate 
School  of  Education  in  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio. 

Jane  Fraser  is  assistant  buyer  of  girls' 
sportswear  at  Filene's  in  Boston. 

Rebecca  Cornwall  Galkiewicz  is  a  grad- 
uate student  in  public  health  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  and  her  husband, 
Robert  '71,  is  a  research  assistant  and  grad- 
uate student  in  physics  there. 

Rose  H.  Goldman  is  a  student  at  Yale's 
Medical  School. 

Laura  D.  Goodman  is  attending  Bryn 
Mawr's  School  of  Social  Work  and  Social 
Research. 

Melissa  A.  Greenspan  is  a  student  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York's  Med- 
ical School  at  Stony  Brook. 

Noel  P.  Greis  is  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia's  School  of  Architecture. 

Peggy  E.  Crimes  is  teaching  art  at  Jo- 
seph Case  High  School  in  Swansea,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Grouse  is  pursuing  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  political  science  at  MIT. 

Donna  L.  Hall  is  a  graduate  student  in 
business  administration  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Linda  R.  Hayward  is  a  teacher  at  the 
Marie  H.  Katzenbach  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  West  Trenton,  N.J. 

Phyllis  A.  Henrici  is  a  library  assistant 
and  buyer  for  the  Harris  Collection  at  the 
John  Hay  Library  at  Brown. 

Joanne  K.  Hilferty,  who  is  currently 
a  research  assistant  with  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  continue  her 
education  next  September  in  the  field  of 
city  planning. 

Gertrude  Modes  is  a  receptionist  at  the 
Korea  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  City  and  is  also  taking  a  Rus- 
sian course  at  the  U.N. 

Shellie  Hoffer  is  a  research  assistant 
with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Board  of  Education. 
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James  C.  Hogati,  Jr.,  (GS)  has  received 
a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Brown  and  is  the  re- 
cipient of  a  postdoctoral  fellowship  at  Yale, 
where  he  will  conduct  experiments  in  the 
embryonic  development  of  teleost  fishes. 
Jim  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Committee  on  Sickle  Cell  Disease, 
the  first  state-wide  organization  designed 
to  combat  the  disease. 

Teistike  Ito  (GS)  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  La- 
fayette College.  His  wife,  the  former  Tosh- 
iko  Funabashi  of  Tokyo,  earned  a  bachelor 
of  fine  arts  degree  this  year  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 

Bet'erh/  W .  James  is  working  toward 
an  A.M.  degree  in  English  at  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh. 

Deborah  E.  Jordan  is  a  student  at  Yale 
University  Law  School. 

Cheryl  Kapec  is  a  graduate  student  in 
classics  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Linda  A.  Kasparson  is  a  secretary  in 
the  dance  department  at  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

Pamela  J.  Kispert  is  a  research  tech- 
nician with  the  American  Red  Cross  blood 
research  laboratory  in  Bethesda,  Md.  She 
has  been  accepted  by  MIT  for  a  graduate 
program  in  nutrition  and  will  start  nexc 
fall. 

Helen  P.  Klemchuk  is  a  research  assist- 
ant at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

Joan  Lipton  is  in  a  master's  program 
in  Latin  American  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  in  Austin. 

Debbie  Lisker  is  a  first-year  student 
at  the  University  of  Chicago's  Law  School. 

Sarah  M.  Lloyd  is  teaching  history  at 
Mount  Hermon  School  in  East  Northfield, 
Mass. 

Joan  McDonald  is  a  research  assistant 
at  Tufts  Mental  Health  Center  in  Boston. 

Linda  L.  Miller  is  in  graduate  study  in 
classical  archaeology  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Stephanie  Cohen  Moses  is  a  secretary 
in  the  psychology  department  at  Cornell 
University,  where  her  husband,  Edward,  is 
a  graduate  student  in  electrical  engineering. 

Barbara  MulhoUnnd  was  married  to 
Peter  A.  Griggs  '71  in  Providence  on  June 
3.  She  is  working  in  the  registrar's  office 
at  Brown  and  he  is  an  assistant  in  the 
Rockefeller  Library. 

Laurie  J.  Nicholson  is  an  administra- 
tive assistant  at  Harvard's  Center  for  In- 
ternational Affairs. 

Barbara  Paige  is  a  student  in  clinical 
psychology  at  Duke  University. 

Linda  Papermaster  was  married  to 
Leigh  Abts  '73  on  June  1.  Lucy  Wawzonek, 
Steve  Sutton  '73,  and  Johrj  Jacobson  '73 
were  attendants  at  the  ceremony,  held  in 
Manning  Chapel.  Linda  is  teaching  at  Har- 
rington (R.l.)  High  School  and  Leigh  is  a 
senior  at  Brown. 

Carol  Braun  Pasternack  is  working  as 
a  teaching  assistant  while  pursuing  an  A.M. 
degree  in  English  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. Her  husband,  Ke>%neth  '71,  is  a  law 
student  there. 


Daisy  M.  Perry  is  a  student  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University's  School  of 
Medicine. 

Christine  M.  Peterson  is  a  first-year 
student  at  Tufts  School  of  Medicine. 

Miriam  D.  Pichey  is  a  curatorial  assist- 
ant at  New  York  City's  Museum  of  Con- 
temporary Crafts. 

Janice  Piatt  is  working  as  a  research 
assistant  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  in  New  York  City. 

Gail  Stern  Popowsky  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  American  Civilization  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  A.  Rabbino,  Jr.,  was  married  to 
Anne  Adams  '71  at  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga., 
on  Aug.  26.  He  is  a  student  at  New  York 
University  Law  School,  and  his  wife  is 
working  at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Elaine  Rich  is  doing  computer  science 
work  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Lucy  Richardson  is  studying  jewelry 
and  silversmithing  at  Gray's  School  of  Art 
in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Julia  C.  Ross  is  a  graduate  student  in 
education  at  Duquesne  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Barbara  L.  Schneider  is  a  first-year 
student  at  Tulane  Law  School. 

Susan  Ferst  Shapiro,  who  received  com- 
bined A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  in  history,  is  a 
library  assistant  working  with  government 
documents  at  Brown's  Rockefeller  Library. 

Abigail  L.  Smith  is  a  student  at  Yale's 
School  of  Medicine  in  the  department  of 
epidemiology  and  public  health. 

Marilyn  A.  Sperling  is  a  Ph.D.  candi- 
date in  clinical  psychology  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 

Sharon  G.  Stern  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Law  School. 

John  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  is  an  engineer- 
in-training  with  Gilbane  Building  Company 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lucile  K.  Wawzonek  is  a  serologist 
with  Ortho  Diagnostics  in  Raritan,  N.J. 

Nancy  Weisman  is  a  medical  student 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Bertrice  Y.  Wood  is  studying  for  a 
master  of  divinity  degree  at  Yale's  Divinity 
School. 

Diane  Johnsoii  Wurzel,  while  working 
toward  her  master's  degree  in  library  sci- 
ence at  Simmons  College,  is  also  a  part- 
time  librarian.  Her  husband,  David  '70,  is 
an  officer  with  the  U.S.  Navy  and  is  based 
in  Boston. 


Deaths 


PRINCE  SEARS  CROWELL  '04 
in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  Feb.  4.  Until  his  retire- 
ment in  1955  he  was,  for  25  years,  super- 
intendent of  Enterprise  Dye  Works  in 
Woonsocket,  R.I.  After  graduation  from 
MIT  as  a  chemical  engineer,  Mr.  Crowell 
worked  for  the  German  firm,  Farbenfabri- 
ken  von  Elberfeld,  in  Boston  until  World 
War  I.  As  the  Germans  held  the  secrets 
of  industrial  dyeing,  the  U.S.  was  forced 
to  depend  on  a  new  American  dye  industry 
and  he  decided  to  make  it  his  life  career. 
Mr.  Crowell  came  from  a  long  line  of 


sailors  and  as  a  schoolboy  held  the  mail 
contract  in  the  summer  between  Woods 
Hole  and  Naushon,  Mass.  He  sailed  this 
mail  route  in  his  catboat.  Through  the 
years  he  participated  in  many  regattas 
with  his  last  regatta  title  coming  when  hi 
was  84  years  old.  He  was  an  associate  of 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institutic 
Kappa  Sigma.  His  son  is  Prince  S.  Crowe 
Jr.,  1717  Ruby  Lane,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

THOMAS  McALPINE  WEBB  '05 

in  East  Providence,  R.L,  Nov.  7.  He  was  <^ 

retired  real  estate  agent  for  the  former 

B.  Thomas  Potter  Agency  of  Providence. 

His  daughter  is  Beth  Webb  Barden  '37, 

West  St.,  Snug  Harbor,  RFD,  Wakefield, 

R.I, 

SIDNEY  RAYMOND  BELLOWS  '06,  'O'l 
Sc.B. 

in  Providence,  Oct.  16.  Vice-president  of 
the  Blackstone  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co 
pany  of  Providence  from  1920  until  his  r 
tirement  in  1947,  Mr.  Bellows  began  his 
engineering  career  with  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Board  of  Public  Roads.  Later  he  be- 
came a  construction  engineer  on  the  Nev 
York  State  Barge  Canal  before  joining  th 
Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companie 
of  Providence.  In  1919,  he  joined  Black- 
stone  Mutual  as  an  engineer  and  was  ma 
a  vice-president  in  1920,  a  position  he  he: 
until  his  retirement.  Mr.  Bellows  served  : 
treasurer  of  his  class  for  many  years  anc 
was  head  class  agent.  He  was  a  life  mem 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Eng 
neers.  Delta  Phi.  His  widow  is  Mary  She 
don  Bellou's  '07,  West  Bay  Manor,  2789 
West  Shore  Road,  Warwick,  R.I. 

BERTHA  COFFIN  KAULBACK  '08 

in  Melrose,  Mass.,  Oct.  30.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Ralph  M.  Kaulback.  Before  he 
marriage  in  1913,  Mrs.  Kaulback  taught 
the  Goodwill  High  School  in  Hinckley, 
Maine,  and  worked  at  the  Frances  Willa 
Settlement  in  Boston.  She  also  had  been 
secretary  at  the  Robert  Dawson  Evans  R 
search  Building  at  Massachusetts  Memo 
Hospital  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Kaulback  was  I 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Reuben  A 
Guild,  for  many  years  librarian  at  Browi 
She  had  been  living  with  a  daughter  in 
Melrose. 

AGNES  MARIE  BLAIN  MOORE  '10 
in  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  Oct.  16,  after  a  lonj 
illness.  Before  she  married  her  husband, 
Henry  T.  Moore,  former  president  of  Sk 
more  College,  Mrs.  Moore  taught  histor 
music  and  was  dean  of  women  at  Lewis 
(Idaho)  Normal  School.  She  was  a  formi 
leader  of  a  study  group  in  the  League  oi 
Women  Voters  and  on  the  executive  bo. 
of  the  P.T.A.  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y., 
was  active  in  the  Saratoga  Hospital  aux 
iary.  In  1957,  Skidmore  College  awardec 
her  an  honorary  A.M.  degree.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

DR.  GEORGE  LINSLEY  CRISTY  '14 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  June  12.  He  was  a  re 
tired  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  physici. 
Following  graduation  from  Bowdoin  Co 
lege  in  1915,  he  studied  at  Bowdoin's  W.- 
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School,  receiving  his  M.D.  degree  in 
!.  During  World  War  I,  he  served  in 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  joined  the 
lie  Health  Service  in  1919,  serving  un- 
is  retirement  in  1957  from  his  last  as- 
ment  in  charge  of  the  medical  depart- 
it  at  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Toronto, 
ario.  During  World  War  11,  Dr.  Cristy 

a  senior  surgeon  in  the  Army.  He  was 
ember  of  the  Retired  Officers  Associa- 

and  the  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
ted  States.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  His 
ow  is  Ruth  T.  Cristy,  1418  Lorraine 
.,  Richmond. 

CHESTER  LEWIS  KNOWLES  '14,  '15 
[.,  '20  Ph.D. 

arasota,  Fla.,  Nov.  11.  He  was  a  chem- 
engineer  who  retired  in  1959  as  head 
novvles  Associates,  a  consulting  firm  in 
/  York  City.  After  working  with  E.  L 
'ont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc., 
1  1917  to  1923,  Dr.  Knowles  joined 
.t  is  now  the  Door-Oliver  Company  in 
'  York  City,  serving  as  sales  director 
I  1944.  He  was  technical  director  of 
leral  American  Process  Equipment  until 
;',  when  he  formed  his  own  company.  A 
lier  vice-president  of  the  Chemists  Club, 
iKnowles  was  also  a  past  director  of 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
is  and  past  chairman  of  its  New  York 
jiter.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number 
|!chnical  papers  published  in  the  ]oHr- 
'of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
jbda  Chi  Alpha.  Sigma  Xi.  His  widow  is 
llred  M.  Knowles,  604  Buttonwood 
le,  Sarasota. 

:CY  WATERMAN  SARLE  '16 
umford,  Maine,  Nov.  6.  He  retired 
;i  the  Oxford  Paper  Company  in  Rum- 
1  in  1960,  after  more  than  35  years  as 
(rvisor  of  the  maintenance  and  con- 
ation department.  The  company  was 
(ded  by  his  father,  the  late  O.  Perry 
!  '86.  During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Sarle 
3d  with  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  a  di- 
>r  of  Rumford  Community  Hospital 
many  years.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  His 
I  are  Richard  Sarle  '44,  Rodney  Sarle 
->nd  Alan  Sarle  '53,  and  his  widow  is 
,  n  L.  Sarle,  64  Strafford  Ave.,  Rumford. 

i/RENCE  MARK  CORCORAN  '19 

'estfield,  N.J.,  Nov.  6.  He  retired  ten 
ij  ago  following  a  career  as  an  adver- 
lig  sales  executive  with  Ogilvy,  Benson 
lather  and  with  Hankinson  Studio  in 
5,  York  City.  During  World  War  I,  Mr. 
Joran  served  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps. 
1  \appa.  His  widow  is  Mary  S.  Corcoran, 
^■Cimball  Ave.,  Westfield. 

i|N  WALTER  HARRIMAN  '20 

w  York  City,  Oct.  21.  An  educator 
|*;conomist.  Dr.  Harriman  retired  in 

from  the  New  York  University  Grad- 
,1  School  of  Business  Administration 
e  he  had  been  professor  of  finance 
1953.  He  received  M.B.A.  and  D.C.S. 
;cs  from  Harvard  in  1925  and  1932, 
itA'as  awarded  an  honorary  A.M.  degree 
0  Dartmouth  in  1938.  Recognized  as 
lof  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  in- 
:5aent  field.  Dr.  Harriman  began  his 


teaching  career  at  Dartmouth's  Amos  Tuck 
School.  During  World  War  II,  he  served 
with  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
and  the  War  Production  Board  and  as  a 
colonel  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  He 
also  was  a  foreign  service  officer  with  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in 
Washington,  London,  and  Paris.  Dr.  Harri- 
man taught  at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Grinnell  College,  and  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  dean  of  the  graduate 
school.  In  1963  he  served  as  acting  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  NYU  Business  School  and 
was  later  promoted  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  vice-dean.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Finance  Association,  the  New 
York  Society  of  Security  Analysts,  and  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Delta  Upsilon.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
His  widow  is  Ingeborg  R.  Harriman,  37 
Washington  Square  West,  New  York  City. 

ROBERT  CHARLES  McKENNY  '21 
in  Trenton,  N.J.,  Nov.  1.  He  was  principal 
of  Franklin  School  in  Trenton  until  his  re- 
tirement. He  received  his  A.M.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1924  and 
his  M.Ed,  degree  from  Rutgers  University 
in  1950.  Mr.  McKenny  served  in  the  Tren- 
ton school  system  for  more  than  35  years 
and  for  25  years  as  school  principal  at  the 
Cadwalader,  Monument,  and  Franklin  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  1957  he  was  president 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  Trenton,  and  in  1971 
he  was  cited  by  Brown  for  50  years  of 
loyal  alumni  service.  Mr.  McKenny  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Ewing 
Township  (N.J.)  Adult  Education  School. 
Sigma  Nu.  His  widow  is  Mary  P.  McKenny, 
538  Maple  Ave.,  Trenton. 

AUSTIN  MORRIS  DAVIES  '22 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Aug.  8.  The  retired 
executive  assistant  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  of  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Davies  joined  the  Association  in  1932 
when  it  had  only  1,442  members.  It  now 
has  over  14,000  members.  Prior  to  1932, 
Mr.  Davies  was  a  teacher  in  the  Kenil- 
worth  (N.J.)  Public  Schools,  served  as  a 
financial  secretary  to  the  Public  Charity 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
Philadelphia  representative  for  the  Babson 
Statistical  Service.  In  1957,  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion for  25  years  of  service  as  its  executive 
assistant.  Delta  Tau  Delta.  His  widow  is 
Alma  N.  Davies,  126  22nd  Ave.  N.E.,  St. 
Petersburg. 

WILLIAM  IRVING  REID  '24 
in  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Nov.  21.  He  was  a  sales 
representative  for  Hazel  Willis  Gift  Com- 
pany in  Boston.  Mr.  Reid  had  also  been  a 
sales  representative  for  the  Pawtucket  Mill 
Supply  Company  and  the  Hope  Webbing 
Company.  Captain  of  the  Brown  varsity 
track  team  in  his  senior  year,  he  was  the 
American  Athletic  Union  broad  jump 
champion  from  1920  to  1924,  and  from 
1921  to  1923  he  achieved  third  place  in  the 
standing  high  jump.  Mr.  Reid  was  a  past 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island,  a  corporator 
of  The  Memorial  Hospital,  and  a  former 
committeeman  af  the  Blackstone  Valley 


Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 
His  son  is  William  I.  Reid,  Jr.  '54,  and  his 
widow  is  Elizabeth  Fuller  Reid  '26. 

WALTON  MOWRY  SMITH  '24 
in  Closter,  N.J.,  Oct.  11.  At  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  he  was  a  public  relations  direc- 
tor for  the  Franklin  General  Hospital  in 
Valley  Stream,  L.I.,  N.Y.  Mr.  Smith  en- 
tered the  hotel  publicity  field  after  news- 
paper and  magazine  experience  and  after 
having  been  an  advertising  agency  repre- 
sentative. In  1940,  he  became  publicity  di- 
rector for  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  and 
after  seven  years  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  publicity  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  also  acted  in  a  super- 
visory capacity  for  the  Statler  chain.  Mr. 
Smith  semi-retired  in  1967  because  of 
ill  health,  and  wrote  fiction,  edited  a  house 
organ  and  a  church  newspaper,  and  re- 
stored antiques  for  a  local  dealer.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Manhattan  (N.Y.) 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Encourage- 
ment of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing  in 
America.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  His  daughter  is 
Mrs.  John  H.  Tovey,  655  Summit  Ave., 
Franklin  Lakes,  N.J. 

GEORGE  CLARENCE  JOHNSON  '25 
on  Oct.  1.  He  was  a  retired  executive  in 
the  personal  trust  department  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  New  York  City,  and  had 
been  associated  with  the  bank  during  his 
entire  business  career.  Mr.  lohnson  re- 
ceived an  LL.B.  degree  from  Brooklyn  Law 
School  in  1934.  He  was  scoutmaster  of  a 
troop  in  Plainfield,  N.J.  Phi  Delta  Theta. 
His  widow  is  Hellen  M.  Johnson,  1321  Put- 
nam Ave.,  Plainfield. 

CHARLES  WARREN  VAN  BENSCHOTEN 

'27 

suddenly,  on  the  ship  Tamerlane  enroute  to 
Japan,  Oct.  24.  Retired  from  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  he  was 
taking  an  around-the-world  cruise.  His 
brother  is  Frederick  Van  Benschoten  '22, 
and  his  widow  is  Gertrude  W.  Van  Ben- 
schoten, 10  Helme  Road,  Kingston,  R.I. 

ALLAN  WAYNE  KEY  '70  A.M. 
in  Princeton,  Ind.,  Aug.  30.  He  had  taught 
history  and  French  at  Wyoming  Seminary 
in  Kingston,  Pa.  Mr.  Key  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Wabash  College  in  1961.  His 
parents  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  N.  Key, 
420  W.  Walnut  St.,  Princeton. 

Correction 

In  the  November  (1972)  issue  of  the 
BAM,  we  reported  the  death  of  Paul  Ogush- 
witz  '68  in  Vietnam.  This  information  is 
incorrect,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that 
he  is  studying  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  His  address  is  19  Storrs 
Heights  Road,  Storrs,  Conn.  06268. 

The  editors  regret  this  error  and  any 
inconvenience  it  may  have  caused  Mr. 
Ogushwitz. 
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On  Stage: 

Anyone  need  a  fourth? 

"Should  be  able  to  walk  right  in,"  my  friend  said  as  we 
headed  out  to  Meehan.  It  was  Saturday  night,  but  the  game 
was  against  Dartmouth.  And  Dartmouth  was  not,  like  Cornell, 
a  traditional  hockey  rival,  nor  this  year,  even  a  very  good 
team. 

At  A-D  Field  we  discovered  a  mass  of  people  curled 
casually  from  the  door  of  the  rink  halfway  across  the  parking 
lot.  Just  ahead  of  me  a  bottle  of  Southern  Comfort  material- 
ized from  under  a  sweater  and  quickly  made  the  rounds.  Look- 
ing toward  the  rink,  I  picked  out  a  girl  in  a  plaid  coat.  I  fig- 
ured that  if  she  disappeared,  I  would  know  we  were  moving  up. 

People  with  widely  different  life-styles  share  at  least  one 
common  experience  at  Brown — ivaiting  in  lines  that  never 
seem  to  move.  The  idea  that  college  means  more  freedom  and 
that  it  teaches  you  to  handle  greater  responsibility  doesn't  tell 
the  whole  story.  College  means  the  opportunity  to  stand  for 
hours  in  line  with  one's  classmates.  Students  learn  to  accept 
their  fate  quietly — even  to  enjoy  it.  They  quickly  learn  that 
if  they  want  something,  they  will  haiie  to  loait  in  line  for  it. 

Fifteen  minutes  passed.  The  line  grew  longer  and  longer 
behind  us.  A  rumor  whipped  down  from  the  front:  most  of  the 
seats  were  already  filled  by  people  who  had  stayed  from  the 
freshman  game.  They  weren't  going  to  let  anyone  else  in 
until  after  the  season-ticket  holders  arrived.  The  bottle  ap- 
peared and  went  around  a  second  time.  Too  bad  we  didn't 
know  its  owner. 

My  class  had  begun  learning  about  lines  early  in  the  game. 
The  Nexo  Curriculum  had  created  Modes  of  Thought  courses, 
and  the  administration,  with  great  forethought,  decided  to 
hold  registration  for  these  new  courses  on  a  single  afternoon 
during  Freshman  Week.  The  weather  that  day  was  terrible. 
Sixty  miles-per-hour  winds  whipped  the  torrential  rain  into 
every  part  of  our  bodies.  The  Green,  xohere  we  were  wait- 
ing to  register,  turned  into  a  gigantic  puddle.  But  the  lure  of 
the  new  courses  remained  strong:  registration  was  extended  to 
the  next  day,  and  800  people  formed  a  new  line.  We  were 
learning  the  joys  of  forming  and  standing  in  lines. 

The  rules  are  relatively  simple.  Walk  up  casually,  and 
disdainfully  eye  the  unfortunates  already  waiting.  Search  for  a 
location  where  a  second  line,  for  the  same  purpose,  can  be 
started.  If  this  attempt  to  strike  out  on  your  own  fails,  slip 
into  place  near  the  back,  hut  not  at  the  very  end,  of  the 
original  line.  When  questioned  by  the  people  behind  you,  feign 
innocence  of  the  line's  true  length  and  apologize  for  cutting  in. 
Do  not  move  hack. 

The  line  did  not  advance.  This  permitted  us  to  develop  an 
intimate  one-to-one  relationship  with  the  patch  of  Green  we 
stood  upon.  Comments  from  the  crowd  showed  that  the 
initiation  procedure  was  meeting  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  "Why  the  hell  do  they  make  us  stand  out  here?" 
"I'd  do  anything  to  make  it  inside,  just  to  get  out  of  the  rain." 
"Do  you  believe  we're  standing  here?"  They  were  somehow 
missing  the  whole  point  of  the  experience,  somehow  failing 


to  grasp  the  new  values  being  taught. 

Back  at  Meehan,  face-off  was  drawing  near.  1  could  still 
spot  that  plaid  coat.  Although  I  was  now  much  nearer  to  hel 
nobody  else  had  gotten  in.  We  had  only  moved  closer  togethel 
"We're  just  standing  here,"  complained  the  kid  next  to  me. 
"Nobody  is  forcing  you  to  wait  out  here,"  a  voice  retorted.  Ht 
should  have  relaxed  and  enjoyed  himself  like  the  rest  of  us. 

By  now  the  first  period  was  almost  over,  and  I  was  stil 
in  the  parking  lot.  The  game  I  had  come  to  see  was  going 
on  without  me.  Yet  I  waited.  Four  people  next  to  me  had 
broken  out  a  deck  of  cards  and  were  engrossed  in  a  bridge 
game.  I  could  envision  them  around  a  table  in  the  living  roo: 
with  a  lamp  hanging  discreetly  over  the  center  of  the  table. 
A  card  dropped  to  the  ground.  "It's  tough  to  hold  the  cards 
in  weather  like  this,"  East  commented  as  he  bent  to  pick  it  i 

For  two  hours,  no  pushing  or  shoving,  no  desperate  lun| 
for  the  door  as  it  opened  a  crack  and  allowed  a  handful  of 
people  to  pass  through.  We  knew  that,  once  through  the 
door,  we  would  become  one  of  the  3,000  people  watching 
the  hockey  game,  and  no  longer  one  of  the  line.  There  was  fl 
need  to  push.  The  line  was  more  important  than  the  game. 
"I  wonder  what  the  score  is?"  someone  ventured.  "Sixty 
under  the  line  and  vulnerable,"  I  almost  answered,  until  I 
realized  that  he  meant  the  hockey,  and  not  the  bridge,  game 

The  line  stretched  across  the  lobby,  down  the  xoi}u1inf^ 
staircase,  and  into  the  Faunce  House  mail  room.  This  li<:,'  i, 
to  get  tickets  for  "Little  Big  Mari"  that  evening.  We  lonited. 
Someone  said  that  both  shows  had  been  sold  out.  Was  it  tru 
Were  there  other  showings  tomorrow?  It  didn't  make  any 
difference  to  most  of  us;  we  continued  to  wait.  Sloioly  ad- 
vancing step  by  step,  we  were  approaching  the  window 
ignorant  of  what  loas  being  sold  there.  We  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  waiting  in  line,  and  it  took  considerable  encrt;y 
to  do  anythiiig  else.  Reluctantly,  the  line  began  to  dissipate. 

Even  a  capacity  crowd  wasn't  enough  to  send  me  away 
from  Meehan,  however.  When  I  finally  took  my  seat,  the  sci 
was  4  to  1.  "That  second  goal  was  beautiful,"  the  man  next 
me  commented.  "How  did  you  like  that  action?"  I  started 
to  explain  that  the  real  action  had  taken  place  outdoors  wt 
we  waited.  But  could  he  understand? 

It  made  me  think.  I  could  have  been  waiting  for  anythi 
I  was  content  to  be  there,  wait,  and  then  go  on  my  way. 
"We've  been  here  long  enough,"  a  girl  ahead  of  me  had 
decided.  "Let's  go  get  some  ice  cream  at  the  Gate." 

The  teaching  has  been  successful;  students  have  learne' 
the  proper  attitude  toward  lines.  To  form  a  line  and  have  it 
persist  takes  the  collective  dedication  of  hundreds  of  people 
The  number  of  students  increases,  we  are  forced  to  wait  Ion 
and  longer  for  things  that  we  want  to  do,  and  waiting  in 
line  becomes  part  of  our  everyday  existence.  We  forget  tha 
lines  were  once  lines  for  hockey  games,  MOT  Courses,  or 
movies.  Now  they  are  simply  lines.  They  are  part  of  going  i 
to  Brown.  JEFFREY  MERVIS 
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Wherever  the  art 
of  medicine  is  loved, 
there  also  is 
love  of  humanity. 


Hippocrates.  I  400  B  C 


The  Brown  Medical  School: 
A  commitment  to  the  health  of 
the  communit\-  bv  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  its  hospitals, 
and  Brown  L  ni\  ersih  . 
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